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THAT’S A TRANSISTOR, invented at Bell Telephone Laboratories, | lis tiny electronic device can do many things that 


vacuum tubs 


can do and more besides. ‘Though little larger than a coffee bean, it can amplify electric signals 100,000 times 


She’s Holding a Five-year-old Granddaddy 


The Transistor was announced only 
five years ago but it is already the daddy 
and granddaddy of many promising off 
spring. All of the growing uses of this 
tiny electronic device stem from its in- 


vention at Bell ‘Telephone Laboratories. 


Scldom has there been an invention 
with such exciting possibilities in_ te- 
lephony and in other fields. A recent is 
sue of The Reader's Digest calls it “The 


Fabulous Midget’ and reprints these 


BELL 


words from an article in the Science 
News Letter 
tury, the electronic tube has changed 


Vhe effect of the transistor 


“In less than half a cen- 


the world 


on our lives may be equally potent.” 


The Bell System, in accordance with 
its established policy of making all of 
its inventions available to others on 
reasonable terms, has licensed forty 
companies to make and sell transistors. 


These include makers of advanced 


TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


equipment for defense, as well as radios 
july 


television sets, computing machin 


hearing aids and electronic apparatu 


Onc of the first uses of the Transistor 
in telephony was in the new electronic 
equipment which enables telephon 
customers to dial Long Distance call 
from coast to coast. 

We can already sce the time when it 
will bring many other improvements in 


both Local and Long Distance service 


LOCAL...TO SERVE THE COMMUNITY 


NATIONWIDE TO SERVE THE NATION 





Social Security Number 


Lerge number for clock 


cards and labor tickets 


dater 


Small clock number 
for line entries on 


payroll sheet, etc. 


First half or 


even week 


Pay period automatically 


Employee's name 


Income tax classification 


imprinted from overhead 


Occupation 


- Weekly rate 
2. 2 
— hours 
192-06-8189 4 90.00 


1087 John Q. Anonymous 


Mach 2. 22.40 —— 


T= Regular hourly rate 





standard deductions "EE 6.25 20.00 1.20 


2.00 





17.90 6.25 20.00 


60 4.00] 


Second half or 





(Actual size of impression) 








odd week 


standard deductions 


Standard deductions include 
such items as withholding tax, F.O.A.B., 
U.S. Savings Bonds, group insurance, 
union dues, community chest, credit 
union, uniforms, hospital insurance 


and pension 


QO items—in only 5 square inches 


A typical Addressograph approach 
to a repetitive writing problem 


Studies show that 67% of the writing on payroll records is 
repetitive writing —information that must be written over and 
over again every time a payroll is issued. It must be 100% 
accurate each time. Notice the volume of information on one 
Addressograph plate as shown in the illustration. Twenty 
different payroll facts are included. All or just parts of this 
data can be written at high speed on various types and sizes 
of forms. And with complete accuracy. 


WRITE FOR THESE FREE METHODS BULLETINS 
2250A—Unit Stock Control and Inventory Procedures 
2286A— Modern Shipping Procedures 

2309A—Fiat Rate Billing Procedure 
2310A—Personnel and Payroll Records 

ASN 492—Addressograph in Production Control 


Payroll writing is only one of hundreds of ways 
Addressograph methods can be used to save time — step 
up efficiency. 

Addressograph methods apply equally well to all depart- 
ments. Purchasing, Accounting, Auditing, Receiving, Shipping, 
Statistical, Production, Sales and many other paperwork pro- 
cedures will show much less expense when Addressograph 
methods are put to work. 

Get all the facts from your nearest office, or write Addresso- 
Cleveland 17, Ohio—Pro- 
duction Machines for Business Records. 


graph-Multigraph Corporation, 


© 1% A.-M. Corp 


Addressagraph-Multigraph 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


SERVING SMALL BUSINESS—BIG BUSINESS—EVERY BUSINESS 
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New, unique! A standard full-keyboard 
adding-calculator that becomes two 
machines with the flick of a finger— 
calculates on one side, accumulates 

on the other. Speeds payrolls, payables, 
sales and cost analyses, and many 

other applications. All this— 

plus 3-way Error Control, Direct Action 
and Floating Touch. Call the 


Comptometer representative. 


Electric and 


non-electric models 


CompromeTeR Appine 

CALCULATING Macutines are 

made by Felt & Tarrant 

Manufacturing Co., and 

are sold exclusively by 

its Comptometer Division 
1717 North Paulina St., Chicago 22 


Iilinois. Offices in principal U.S. cities 
£ and throughout the world 
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Our cover has a new look 
this month. It’s the sketch of a 


blast furnace, which symbolizes 
Ganuary 1954 mn cory mam te 
industry 
MANAGEMENT POLICIES Wert Month 


: Replacing burned out lamps 
Relatives os the Payroll is an expensive operation for 


The Man Who Never Has Time ‘ameron McPhersor large offices and stores. It can 
also be irritating to many em 
ployees and customers if done 
during regular hours. A num 

COST AND PROFIT CONTROL ber of large businesses are now 
using a new method_-that ot 

Paperwork Drive Nets Savings Lillian Stem replacing all lamps at one time 

Next month’s issue explains 
how this practice is saving 


How to Speed Processing of Forms Richard Neumaiet money for various companies 


New Tab System Solves Problems 


Clerical errors are a tremen 


OFFICE ADMINISTRATION AND METHODS dous headache to business, and 


many customers are lost every 


New Look Boosts Sales of Old Business Kenneth R. MacDonald 18 year simply because a small 
How Republic Levels Its Ups and Downs W, lorri 20 mistake slips through Mors 


te ne e and more companies are ex 
10 Ways to Save Filing Time marry vy Lie 22 tending their ese control 
New Offices Feature Timesavers Dwight G. Baird 24 setups to cover office opera 
tions. An article in the Febru 
New Systems and Equipment 41 ary issue will describe how 
clerical errors are controlled 

at several different firms 


EMPLOYEE AND LABOR RELATIONS 


Aluminum Company of 
America’s dramatic new build- 
Human Relations in Business ing in Pittsburgh has attracted 
considerable attention because 


Turning Supervisors Into Managers 


of the unusual character of its 

exterior. Next month we will 

DEPARTMENTS take a look on the inside and 
see what is new and different 

Offices in the News 4 New Books 46 there. Many of the features in 
Business Tips 44 Business on the March side are novel too, and some of 
the ideas might be adapted to 


other businesses 
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The Verifax copying method, 
Kodak's sensational new discovery 
for today’s busy offices, gives you 


3 copies 


legible, dry, photo-exact—and 
made... 


on ordinary paper 


instead of on specially treated paper. 


These 3 copies are produced from 
a single sheet of Verifax Matrix 
Paper for 


only 4* apiece 


. Which is real copying economy! 


The surprisingly low-priced 
Kodak Verifax Printer, $240, is 
the only equipment needed. It will 
quickly pay for itself by eliminating 
costly retyping, proofreading... and 
enabling you to dispatch legible 
black-on-white copies immediately. 
No skill required .. . no fussing 
anyone can learn to make Verifax 
copies in a minute or two... and no 
adjustment in your present room 
lighting is necessary. 


Verifax copying saves wherever 
there’s paper work 
~-—.- MAIL COUPON TODAY. — 


Eastman Kodak Company 
Industrial Photographic Div. 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send free Verifax 
folder and names of near-by dealers 


Company 
Address 
City State 


Price quoted is subject to 
change without notice 
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Peninsular Life's new home office building in Jacksonville, Fla., has 278 large 
picture-size windows, both sides of which can be cleaned from the inside 


Offices. IN THE NEWS 


Peninsular Life Insurance Com- 
pany has moved into an _ ultra- 
modern home office in Jacksonville, 
Fla. A feature of the new six-story 
building is the air-conditioning sys- 
tem which is expected to increase 
employee efficiency by about 40 per 
cent in Jacksonville’s hot climate 
The system is the first of its kind 
in the state; it even adjusts to the 
sun’s rays. As the sun travels from 
one side of the building to the other, 
cool air flows out of the vents au- 
tomatically to air condition the 
rooms on the sunny side. Penin- 
sular’s 200 employees have a cafe- 
teria, hospital, lending library, 
shuffleboard courts, comfortable 
lounges, large parking lot, music 
by Muzak, and an L-shaped terrace. 


Associated Grocers Co-op has a 
new office building near Seattle, 
Wash., which is more on the order 
of a rambling ranch house than the 
usual office structure. The building, 
designed by Architect Robert Hugh 
Ross, has a slanted roof, as well as 
an outdoor patio. The board of 
directors’ room is on a second floor, 
from which operations in the near- 
by warehouse and plant can be ob- 
served. The most modern equip- 


ment has gone into the offices, in- 
cluding Cosco posture chairs, IBM 
electric typewriters, and Pitney- 
Bowes mailing equipment. The 
company, which is owned by 600 
independent grocers in Washington, 
Oregon, Alaska, and Hawaii, also 
has its own printing plant for pro- 
ducing weekly price guides, bulle- 
tins, forms, and other specialized 
jobs. A price book is prepared by 
Associated Grocers’ own personnel, 
and Zerox equipment aids in its 
preparation. 


Modular Furniture gets full recog- 
nition in a building that will be 
occupied by the Bayway Refinery 
of Esso Standard Oil Company. 
The structure is believed to be the 
first one designed just for modular 
furniture—-in this case to be fur- 
nished by the Arnot-Jamestown 
Corporation. 


Goss Printing Press Company 
is operating in its new $5.25 million 
plant in Chicago. It is said to be 
the only plant in the world designed 
specifically for the manufacture of 
rotary printing presses. The offices 
and plant cover about 81% acres on 
a tract of land which measures 
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more than 30 acres. The offices 
have 49,420 square feet of space. 
Goss is the world’s largest manu- 
facturer of newspaper, magazine, 
and rotogravure presses. 


Survey of Attendance taken at 
the National Business Show in New 
York in October 1953 shows that 
87 per cent of the people questioned 
said their offices are not now com- 
pletely equipped for maximum com- 
fort and production. The remain- 
ing 13 per cent agreed their offices 
are completely equipped. The sur- 
vey was made by John T. Fosdick 
Associates. Biggest item needed, 
according to the survey, is air con- 
ditioning, 51 per cent of the people 
questioned listed this item. Other 
items included improved machines 
and methods (listed by 49 per 
cent), proper lighting (listed by 32 
per cent), and furniture and seat- 
ing (listed by 30 per cent). Acousti- 
cal treatment and communications 
equipment were also high on the 
list. 


Brown Shoe Company has moved 
into its modern new $2.5 million 
office building at Clayton, Mo., 
“. . , to insure better servicing of 
our retailers, a better flow of orders 
throughout the country, better co- 
ordination among all of our de- 
partments, and to allow for the 
company’s expanded operations,” 
according to Clark R. Gamble, 
president. Among the features 
which will add to the convenience 
of the 600 employees in the build- 
ing are: Parking lot with facilities 
for 360 cars and a 40-car interior 
garage complete with washing 
racks. There is also a_ three-bed- 
room hospital staffed with a full- 
time nurse, an auditorium for seat- 
ing 400 people which can be closed 
off into four separate rooms by 
sliding panel doors, and a sun deck 
on the roof with beach umbrellas 
for use in warm weather. The 
building appears to have only two 
stories, but there is another story 
partly underground, and it houses 
the filing and mail departments, 
plus garage and storage area. 


The United Educators, Inc., will 
move from downtown Chicago to 
Lake Bluff, Ill., on the fringe of 
the Chicago surburban area. The 
company has purchased Tangley 
Oaks, the fabulous 160-acre estate 
of Philip D. Armour, and the main 
mansion will be used for office pur- 
poses. On the estate are several 
small lakes, a large greenhouse, 
swimming pool, large gatehouse, 
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GUARANTEED— 


A How-To-Get-Ahead-in- 
Business book guaranteed 
to give executives at ali 
levels ideas for more profit- 
able business policies. 
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‘OUTWORN BUSINESS IDOLS 


By W. H. CONANT 


... Mr. Conant's critical articles about outmoded business practices 
now appearing in AMERICAN BUSINESS have aroused so much in- 
terest that we have arranged for a supply of his best seller, ‘“Outworn 
Business !dols,’’ now in its third printing. 


. .. Here is a thought-provoking book that enables you to evaluate 
business practices and methods through the eyes of one of America's 
most experienced business consultants. 


... lt constructively criticizes habits that may be costing your company thou- 
sands of dollars every year, and points out dozens of ways an executive on the 
way up can make himself more valuable to the business by spotting and cor- 
recting wasteful ways of doing things. 


32 Chapters on Live Business Problems 


. Policies, Methods Grow 11. “We're Just Out of it" 22. The Time Study Myth 
Stale 12. Less Leisure for Executives 23. Incentives 

. Inventory Souvenirs 13. Let's Not Call a 24. Cash Discount 

. Company Training Conference Extravagances 
Programs . A Business Is Old at 30 25. Meeting Our Public 

. More Volume . Making Orders Stick 26. Sales Meeting Realism 

. How's Our Own Red . Safety Is Slipping 27. The Committee Fallacy 
Tape? . Freezing Retail Prices 28. House Organs 

. Low Pressure Selling Stepping Up Retail Sales 29. The Convention Complex 

. Executive Letter Writing Wanted: Employer |. Q 30. Reaping the Customer 

. What Is Service? Procurement the Crop 

. Not in Our Line Pathfinder 31. Business Is Movement 

. A Sales Mirage The Cost Bogy 32. How Are We Doing? 


J 
Send for this much-talked-of book. Use it to check the way things are being done 
in your business. Acquire the objective, critical attitude that enables topflight 
consultants to earn handsome fees and save their clients thousands of dollars 


If you do not agree, after examination, that here is a management tool you 
cannot afford to be without, all you have to do is mail it back to DARTNELL 
within 10 days, and the charge will be canceled, leaving you under no obliga 
tion whatever. All you risk is the return postage 


ssemeee=* Mail the Coupon for Free Examination 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION, 4670 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois 


Gentiemen: Please send on approval ‘Outworn Business Idols” by W. H. Conant, as ad 
vertised in AMERICAN BUSINESS. Your memo invoice for $4 plus postage will be paid 
promptly or the book will be returned postpaid within 10 days 


Name Position 
Company 
Address 


City Zone State 


Check for $4 enclosed Bill company Bill me personally 





aluminum 
chairs 


Protect Your Investment 
You have a large investment 
in trained office personnel and 
in modern office machinery. 
Unless your people are pro- 
vided with the modern effi- 
cient seating, this investment 


is not paying off as it should. 


Secure your investment by 
providing better seating. 
FINE-REST Aluminum Office 
Chairs pay their own way and 
make your investment pay as 


well. 


Write for the name of your 


nearest FINE-REST dealer. 


OCH 


<_ 
ALUMINUM SEATING fi) oe 


DUPibalon ATE ON Tek Tadic 


landscaped grounds, seéven-car ga- 
rage, and other buildings. Accord- 
ing to United Educators, publisher 
of encyclopedias, ‘ . modern of- 
fices have overstressed efficiency, 
and in trying to get assembly line 
production, they have too often 
neglected the human _ element. 
Tangley Oaks will reaffirm the 
dignity and integrity of the office 
employee as an individual, not as 
just a cog in a machine. We will 
carry on our work in small units 
rather than in one great imper- 
sonal room,” 


The Keller Tool Company has 
modernized its offices in Grand 
Haven, Mich., and the 137 em- 
ployees are comfortably arranged 
in the 17,500 square feet of space 
available. The arrangement makes 
for efficiency and also leaves room 
for future expansion. Both conven- 
tional, fixed-partitioned offices and 
portable, functional office units are 
used. The portable offices, known 
as KORDArooms, have L-shaped 
desk surfaces, files, partitions, 
bookcases, storage space, _ type- 
writer wells, and attached parti- 
tions. Each unit is a work station 
in itself. Private offices are con- 
structed of fixed partitions, but 
they are also equipped with 
KORDA U-shaped desks. 


Johnson & Johnson has started 
construction on a new multimillion- 
dollar office building and factory on 
a 20-acre site at Belle Haven, Calif. 
Initial investment in facilities will 
be about $1.5 million. Some 300 or 
so employees will occupy the new 
structure when it is completed late 
in 1954, but space and personnel 
are expected to be doubled by 1960. 
The ultimate investment is expected 
to exceed $5 million. 


Heppenstall Company's window- 
less office building in Pittsburgh is 
really a transformation from two 
older buildings—-a four-story struc- 
ture built in 1918 and an annex 
built in 1923. A fourth floor was 
built on the annex, and a new cen- 
tral unit was built to replace the 
courtyard which had separated the 
two buildings. The entire building 
was then sheathed in stainless steel 
ta avoid a “patched-up look.” The 
windowless structure enables em- 
ployees to work in quieter sur- 
roundings, since much of the out- 
side noise is kept out. Too, less 
dirt gets into the offices. To avoid 
any closed-in effect, a _ special 
decorative plan has been worked 


out in conjunction with carefully 
planned lighting. 


The Glidden Company has com- 
pleted a new plant at Atlanta, the 
tenth Glidden paint plant in the 
Nation. The new facilities include 
a large office building, which is 
completely air conditioned as well 
as incorporating the most modern 
concepts of office lighting. There 
are now almost 200 persons on the 
payroll in the Atlanta district as a 
result of the new facilities. 


Bert Mills Corporation has opened 
a new $750,000 office and plant at 
St. Charles, Ill., and it is said to be 
the Nation’s largest plant devoted 
exclusively to the manufacture of 
automatic coffee vendors. The new 
building was described by insur- 
ance officials as a model of fireproof 
construction. One of the features 
is a single-piece, poured concrete 
roof supported independently of the 
plant’s walls by the fireproof 
columns. Firewalls separate office 
from assembly areas and surround 
some of the other areas. The com- 
pany dug its own water wells to 
assure water supply at all times 
for its fire hydrants, and an em- 
ployee fire brigade is trained to go 
into action the instant a fire is 
discovered. 


Western Electric Company will 
build a $1 million distribution cen- 
ter and Pacific Telephone Company 
supply house at San Leandro, Calif. 
Other new California construction 
includes a new building at San 
Jose. The Dole Hawaiian Pineapple 
Company of Honolulu will con- 
solidate its San Francisco and San 
Jose offices in the new structure. 
A new building is also nearing 
completion at San Bruno, Calif. 
this one a $500,000 Pacific area 
office for Providence Washington 
Insurance Company, which is head- 
quartered at Providence, R. I. 
Aladdin Heating Corporation will 
construct a new $600,000 plant and 
office building on a site that covers 
more than 6 acres at San Leandro, 
Calif. Aladdin is a manufacture! 
and distributor of heating and 
ventilating equipment, plus air- 
conditioning units. 


Milwaukee Office Building is 
planned by The Equitable Life As- 
surance Society of the United 
States. It will cost more than $1 
million and will be six to eight 
stories high. Three pieces of prop- 
erty in downtown Milwaukee are 
to be bought as a site. 
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How To Make 1954 A More 
Profitable New Year 


The new year is an opportune time to 
start streamlining your office methods. 
Your problems are fresh in your mind 
and you can benefit by last year’s mis- 
takes and experiences. Finally, changes 
can be made more easily at this time of 
the year without disrupting office oper- 
ations. Remington Rand’s staff of 
methods experts is prepared to assist 
you...supply you with the most effi- 
cient and economical business equip- 
ment and systems for the job. Make 
this new year your best year by taking 
advantage of the score of profit-making 
ideas devised by Remington Rand. Here 
are just a few of them. 


The Remington 
Electric Typewriter 


This amazing typewriter is the talk of 
the business world. Take its achieve- 
ments for Southwest Airmotive Co. for 
example: 75% more purchase orders 
are turned out with greater speed and 
ease since installation of Remington 
Electrics took place. In addition, SAC 
gets 50% more inserts and 40% more 
information on each purchase order. 
These figures are direct quotes from a 
report to the treasurer by J. J. Nelson, 
SAC Purchasing Agent. A truly re- 
markable performance. 

Measured in dollars and cents, per- 
formance of the new Remington Elec- 
tric is even more astounding. One of 
our best customers conducted a study 
and found that an annual saving of 
$514 per typing station was achieved 
when they switched from manual type- 
writers to high-speed Remington Elec- 
trics. Multiply this saving by the 
number of typing stations in your 
organization. It’s easy to see the tre- 
mendous savings potential made pos- 
sible with the Remington Electric 
Typewriter. That’s why we are able to 
claim that the Remington Electric more 
than pays for itself in one year. Send 
for the story on Southwest Airmotive 
(CR914) or get the fact-filled, 16 page 
book, “Dividends of Electric Typing” 
(RE8612). No obligation, of course. 
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New Low-Cost, Desk-top 
Microfilm Camera 


This low-cost microfilm camera was de- 
signed and priced especially for the 
small and medium sized business. It’s 
simple to operate and can microfilm 
documents as large as 11” x 17”. The 
desk-top camera accommodates single 
sheets or even bound volumes with 
pages spread open. Combined with the 
F-73 Portable Reader, the Model 4 
gives you a complete, low-cost micro- 
film installation, just right for medium- 
sized microfilm work loads. The new 
Model 4 proves that microfilming need 
not be expensive or technically difficult. 
Full details in F356. 


Efficient Filing Systems 


Now is a good time to give a little 
thought to your files. It has been proved 
that 65% of the records in the average 
office are useless...take up valuable 
space... slow-up efficiency of your or- 
ganization. Good reason for you to call 
in a Remington Rand specialist and 
have him analyze your record-keeping 
problem. He will make recommenda 
tions only if necessary ... show you 
many ways to increase efficiency, save 
time, space, money. And this service 
can be performed while your daily 
operations proceed as usual — without 
interruption. No loose ends either, be 
cause he can supply you with every- 
thing from folder to filing cabinet, from 
Remington Rand’s complete line of 
filing equipment and supplies. 


Our Business Services Departments 
recently made just such a study at the 
Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry- 
dock Company. Inadequate filing prac- 
tices could not cope with the volume of 
paperwork that had increased tremen- 
dously with the company’s growth. As 
a result of the study, sixty years’ ac- 
cumulation of records are now stream- 
lined and sytematized. Reference is 
simple, controls are established and 
future expansion provided for — all at 
a great savings in money, space and 
clerical help. CR850 is an interesting 
write-up of this particular problem and 
its solution. Send for CR850, 


New Electronic 
Punched Card Computer 


This new electronic computer is an 
economical] means of handling complex 
business record-keeping and mathe- 
matics problems. In seconds, with un- 
canny accuracy, this electronic wizard 
handles the figurework in invoicing, 
sales statistics, payrolls, cost records, 
production control, engineering prob- 
lems and many other computations. 
This method eliminates many opera- 
tions on other machines... saves 
valuable time of skilled personnel... 
speeds the preparation of reports... 
produces complete, useful records. The 
many profitable uses for the new elec- 
tronic punched card computer are de- 
scribed in TM842. Send for your copy 


Management Controls Reference Library 
Room 1619, 315 Fourth Ave. New York 10 


Yes, I'd like to have the literature circled 


CR914 F356 RE8&612 


CR850 TM842 
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- Profit-Building IDEAS For Business — 








° speed 
° accuracy 
¢ coordination! 


You need all three in handling 
your business figures for the 
good contro! that keeps you 


winning. 


R&S will “knock out” costly 
delays in getting the figure 
facts to you on sales, payrolls, 
inventories, etc. We have the 
latest in tabulating equip- 
ment, an expert staff and 
broad experience in “train- 
ing” figures for all kinds of 


business. 


We'd like to send you our 
new booklet, ‘Bring Your Fig- 
ures up to Date”; write Dept. 
AB. 


Recording & Statistical 
Corporation 


100 Sixth Avenue 
New York 13, N.Y. 
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(Courteay of Thomas A, Edison, Inc.) 


Lotto. crom reapers 


Stencil Labels 


To the Editor: 


The method of stenciling shipping 
cartons, described in the article 
“Stencil Labels Are By-Products’”’ 
from your November 1953 issue, looks 
very interesting, and we would like 
to know more about this method of 
marking. 

We note that the name of the com- 
pany supplying the stencils is called 
“Sten-C-Labl,” but we are unable to 
find any representative of this com- 
pany in Canada. 

May we have the address of this 
firm in the United States, so that we 
might write them for further infor- 
mation?—-B. H. ANDERSON, assistant 
to production manager, Paint and 
Varnish Division, Canadian Indus- 
tries Ltd., Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


Mr. ANDERSON: The complete ad- 
dress is: 
Mr. L. R. Mooney, president 
Sten-C-Labl, Inc. 
287 Snelling Ave., N 
St. Paul 4, Minn 


Cut Down on Overtime 


To the Editor 


Because of the nature of the serv- 
ices rendered by an office such as ours, 
I find I read publications like yours 
only some few months after they are 
issued. They go first to our reading 
room and then are retained by our 


library. After that, they are dis- 
tributed to interested persons and, in 
my case, I retain and file under vari- 
ous subject headings whatever items 
I find to be of interest in my work 

In this connection, I have only re- 
cently read the article “10 Ways to 
Save Overtime” in your July 1953 
issue. 

One very effective way to save 
overtime which the author of the 
article has not mentioned is to pay 
for only that overtime which is au- 
thorized to be done, and to require 
that authorization be obtained before 
the work is done. It is interesting how 
often the requiring of authorization 
in advance will cause the work in- 
volved to be done during ordinary 
working hours.—-C. H. CHEASLEY 
manager, Employee Relations Sec 
tion, The Montreal Board of Trade 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


Ways to Save Personnel 


To the Editor: 

The article “10 Ways to Save Per- 
sonnel” by Mr. H. L. Wylie in the 
November issue of AMERICAN BUusI- 
NESS is excelent. 

These 10 points certainly give “food 
for thought” to one who is faced with 
steadily increasing operating costs 
created by the increase in paperwork 
the increase in turnover of personne! 
and the extremely difficult present- 
day labor market. 

We will appreciate your permission 
to reproduce this article for distribu- 
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tion to the managers of our various 
branches throughout the country. 
F. J. McGarry, manager of personnel, 
distributing branches, United States 
Rubber Company, New York, N. Y. 


Mr. McGarry: We will be happy to 
have you reproduce the article for 
distribution to your branch managers. 
None of the articles appearing in 
AMERICAN BUSINESS are copyrighted, 
and we are always glad to have them 
reproduced, with the usual credit line 
of course. 


Increasing Reading Speed 
To the Editor: 

We read with considerable interest, 
in the December issue of your maga- 
zine, the article on the Foundation 
for Better Reading (Executive De- 
velopment Program Increases Read- 
ing Speed). 

We have been concerned for quite 
some time with this subject and 
would like to learn the sources avail- 
able for increasing reading speed, 
particularly as it pertains to the ex- 
ecutive level. We should be interested 
in any courses which our executives 
may pursue at home or in a class- 
room.—R. W. KLEE, manager, The 
Carter Oil Company, Billings, Mont. 


Mr. KLEE: Most of the sources we 
would recommend are in this area. 
However, since all of them give home- 
study courses, it should be a fairly 
simple thing for them to mail the 
reading machines and material any- 
where in the country. For you and 
the many other interested readers, 
here they are: 

Mr. Steven Warren, president 
Foundation for Better Reading 
100 E. Ohio St. 

Chicago 11, Ill. 

Illinois Institute of Technology 
3300 S. Federal St 

Chicago 16, Il. 

Chicago College of Optometry 
1849 N. Larrabee 

Chicago 14, Tl. 


Appeal for Books 
To the Editor: 


Thank you for having published 
our appeal for books in your August 
1953 “Letters from Readers” coiumn. 
We are happy to report that we have 
since received a letter from the pub- 
licity department of. Chrysler Cor- 
poration, generously offering to send 
us a set of books relating to their in- 
dustry, corporation, and founder, in 
response to this notice. 

We have also been informed by the 
Indian Embassy in Washington that 
the Baker Library of Harvard Uni- 
versity, in cooperation with an 
anonymous donor, is sending us a 
decent-sized collection of business 
biographies and company histories. 
RAMNARAYAN CHELLARAM, managing 
trustee, Ramnarayan Chellaram 4 
Sons Charitable Trust, Bangalore, 
South India. 
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Anything folded today 


in your office ? 


Mark it down as a red-ink opera- 
tion if it was a quantity job, folded 
by hand! Circular letters, invoices, 
catalog sheets, announcements—all 
these, and many other items that have 
to be gotten out every day, week or 
month, can be turned out with a PB 
folding machine at a fraction of the 
cost of hand folding. 

The FH model is small, easily 
portable. With semi-automatic feed 
and electrically driven, it is accurate, 
fast and easy for anyone to operate; 
can make two folds at once; can 
double-fold 8'% x 11 sheets up to 
5000 per hour. It can make eight 
different folds in sheets as large 
as 8'4 x 14 inches, as small as a 
3 x 3 inches, and of many 
different paper weights. 

It takes less than a 
minute to set the FH 
for any job; you merely 
move two knobs to 
adjust for the folds wanted. 


Easy! Fold sample sheet. Measure the 


folds on metal rule. Then 


Move indicator knobs to widths wanted 
... And it’s ready to go! 


PITNEY-BOWES 


Not much larger than a standard 
typewriter, and costing even less, the 
FH is a great convenience in any 
office, large or small... quickly pays 
for itself. Ask the nearest Pitney- 
Bowes office to show you—or send the 


coupon for a free, illustrated booklet 


Fully automatic model 
FM folds up to 19,000 
sheets per hour 


1 Prrney-Bowes, [Ne 


| 2110 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn, 


- sd 
Folding Machines} eso reme: 


Made by Pitney-Bowes, Inc 


93 branch offices 


originators 
of the postage meter 
with service in 199 cities in U_S. and Canada, 
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Young man, I'm starting you out at $25,000 a year. 
There's a tremendous future ahead of you here, son 


Relatives on the Payroll 


Author Conant, a New York management consultant, lashes 


out at another deeply rooted business practice in his dis- 


cussion here of nepotism, another in a series of articles 


S IT wise to employ sons or other 
| close relatives? Like royalty, are 
they entitled to preferment by 
birth? Or is a strict rule against all 
nepotism the wiser policy? Opin- 
ions on this delicately difficult sub- 
ject may be sharply divided. But 
there can be areas of possible 
agreement as to what factors must 
be considered. 

The business itself should be con- 
sidered first. A very frank approach 
might well be, does a close relative 
add a clear and present value to 
the business or does the business 
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By W. H. Conant 


only provide a living for him or 
her? This may take a bit of soul 
searching to answer. 

Every business venture is a joust 
with forces and elements which 
cannot be chosen or changed. It 
must meet them head on and the 
impact is not softened by chivalry 
to innocent youth. While business 
is intensely personal and the pub- 
lic it serves is just as much so, the 
immutable laws which control its 
fate are coldly impersonal. That 
this is true even of Big Business 
is very significantly shown by the 


Brookings Institution report, some 
of which is paraphrased here: 

“Sixty-four of the one hundred 
largest industrial corporations in 
1909, ranked by size of assets, lost 
their top positions by 1948 to new- 
comers. In the last four decades 
there has never been a single peri- 
od in which the ranks of Big Busi- 
ness have not been subject to 
change, with newcomers moving up 
and some of the biggest becoming 
relatively smaller.” 

A man may be both an ideal 
father and a successful business 
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leader but affection for his son will 
not amplify or maintain that suc- 
cess. Industry and commerce have 
certain implacable demands. They 
can be satisfied only by business 
acumen. Parental yearning for a 
family succession may not furnish 
the acumen or meet these demands. 

Many enterprises have acquired 
enough momentum from age, from 
service of value, and from the skill 
of a founder or a successor to oper- 
ate with no apparent diminution 
of pace when a son takes the wheel. 
But the mental input may slacken 
and the inner fires cool. 

Every enterprise has financial 
plus moral obligations. Usually it 
operates on money furnished 
wholly or in part by those who 
seek interest or dividends. The first 
obligation is to them. It functions 
by means of employees who devote 
earning years to its advancement. 
It draws on sources of supply which 
have developed to serve it benefi- 
cially. And it serves usefully some 
area of the public. To all of these 
elements it has definite obliga- 
tions. It is not a free agent to con- 
duct itself for better or for worse. 
It has an urgent duty to organize 
and operate so as to prosper and 
achieve continuity. 

Before it can operate it must or- 
ganize; and as long as it remains 
solvent its organization is right- 
fully its major concern. This is 
sometimes overlooked when a busi- 
ness has been operating a long 
time with much success; because 
this success does not register how 
much of it is from current impetus 
or from accumulated momentum. 
Some executives, like railroad train 
passengers, ride on passes. 

Clearly, then, there is an obliga- 
tion beyond the confines of an enter- 
prise and outside the wishes of its 
controlling head to build and main- 
tain the best possible organization. 
Thus circumscribed, can any man 
impartially judge that his son is 
the best selection for a part of his 
organization? What parent will ad- 
mit that his own son does not have 
what it takes? 

Business is neither cold nor ruth- 
less. It is filled with men who have 
the milk of human kindness puls- 
ing through their systems and 
affecting their decisions. Yet busi- 
ness judgment is better when not 
diluted with filial influence. Noth- 
ing is more absurd than the notion 
that business is heartless, but no 
customers or suppliers will chip in 
to humor a son and heir. 

What about the sole proprietor- 
ships intended to be passed along 
to sons: Do they not upset this 
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The cry of nepotism rang out in insurance circles recently 


when 71-year-old Thomas |. Parkinson was charged with 


guiding almost $1 million in advertising to small agency 


controlled by his son. The charge was leveled at the 


board chairman of the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
by Alfred H. Bohlinger, New York State Superintendent 
of Insurance. The result is that Mr. Parkinson will not 


continue in his office when his term expires next month 


reasoning? Before the present in- 
heritance taxes descended alike on 
the wicked and pure in heart, may- 
be; but now this intent has become 
nearly impractical. So many busi- 
nesses have had to be sold to other 
owners in order to pay these taxes 
that such cases need hardly be 
considered in deciding the wisdom 
of nepotism. And need it be added 
that some of these intentions are 
thwarted by ambitions to become 
artists or band leaders? 

Then there is the dim view which 
a concern’s bank may take of an 
admixture of nepotism. Not many 
fathers would be willing to ask 
their bankers whether having a son 
understudy affects their borrow- 
ing capacity. And even fewer bank 
officials would be disposed to tell 
them unasked. 

The obligations, therefore, to in 
vestors, customers, suppliers and 
employees who are not related raise 
pointed questions about the pro- 
priety of giving preferment to 
family connections, regardless of 
the degree of control held by the 
giver. 

Second consideration, at least in 
this present discussion of the sub 
ject, should be given the head of the 
business whether a father, uncle, 
or kin by marriage. He has cer- 
tain inalienable rights including a 
freedom to surround himself with 
people of his own choosing; even 
when they must be approved by 
directors. His position has pre 


rogatives which cannot fairly be 


denied. 


And it can be assumed that the 


major ambition of most business 
men is to raise the family level 
economically and socially. As they 
climb the ladder of success they 
wish to make room on the rungs 
for their offspring. 

So this combination of business 
prerogatives and family instinct 
stimulates the impulse to give kins 
folk protected jobs and promotions 
It is commendably natural; but is 


it wise? Does a business head and 
family head thus combine or con- 
fuse his aims? 

For this business success he 
needs the help of the smartest, most 
eager, and least indolent keypeo- 
ple he can find, attract, and hold. 
When he judges them he should 
have in mind only the business 
However humanitarian he 
may be by temperament, he se 
lects, trains, and advances only 
those people who are of most value 
to the enterprise. 

If he brings his son or other 
close relative into the organization, 
he mixes a diverse element in the 
business formula; that is, a mem- 
ber not selected for his ability o1 
experience, 

To divorce the urge of blood ties 
or affinity from the judicial lobes of 
the brain is an extremely remote 
possibility. The blend of desire, con- 
fidence, and pride adulterates the 
logic of appraisal, Just as it is im- 
possible to observe one’s own traits, 
so it is rare that a father can see 
his son as others do, And the fathe1 
who, in fond devotion, puts his 
son’s success above his own still 
cannot fairly put it above his obli- 
gation to investors and nonrelated 


needs. 


employees 

Actually, does the father give his 
son the best chance for individual 
achievement by taking him under 
the parental wing? Can a father 
bring out the best business re- 
sponse of which a son is capable? 
The fathers most likely to crave 
association of sons in their business 
are the generous, affectionate type 
least likely to recognize and cor 
rect the sons’ business shortcom 
ings. Every instruction, decision, o1 
undertaking which involves a son 
is instinctively tinged with parental 
regard 

Maybe the son is smarter than 
the father; just as the father was 
probably smarter than the grand- 
father. Business history is full of 


Continued on page zi 
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Paperwork for commercial salesmen was simplified by Kenneth Barkhaver, who 
made proposal for combining four reports into one and eliminating two others 


Paperwork Drive 
Nets Savings 


Cleveland Electric work-simplification drive 


soon had proposals flowing in from em- 
ployees. Here is what was accomplished 


By Lillian Stemp 


HEN employees of The Cleve- 

land Electric Iluminating Co., 
reported for work one Monday 
morning, they literally had to cut 
red tape to sit down at their desks. 
Red streamers carrying the chal- 
lenge, ‘Does your paperwork red 
tape get in your way?" had been 
Scotch-taped across every desk 
chair, from the top of the back to 
the front edge of the seat, to focus 
attention on a drive for paperwork 
simplification. 

The increased paperwork simpli- 
fication suggestions and the accom- 
panying savings far exceeded the 
$1,100 spent on the campaign. A\l- 
though suggestions from the office 
force had been coming in regularly 
under the company’s work-simplifi- 
cation program, they usually ran 
far below those from the operating 
departments. As a result of the 
drive, however, 120 of 200 proposals 
turned in that month suggested 
paperwork simplification. The fol- 
lowing month, still under the effects 
of the drive, 150 out of 232 sugges- 
tions offered were in the office work 
category. The successful drive has 
been recorded on sound color film. 

Here is an example of one of the 
proposals: About the twenty-fifth 
of each month Kenneth Barkhauer, 
along with others in the commercial] 
sales department, were required to 
write out three reports for each of 
their installations—-one to cover 
electric cooking equipment, the sec- 
ond for quality lighting jobs, and 
the third to show the breakdown of 





R. W. Rix, head of Cleveland Elec- 
tric's work-simp program, exhibits 
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load other than quality lighting and 
cooking equipment in each sales- 
man’s territory. 

Stenographers then typed sum- 
mary sheets consolidating the in- 
formation received from each sales- 
man. These summaries were used 
to maintain department records, for 
reference, to determine the sales- 
man’s performance, to compare ter- 
ritory and sales, and to determine 
relationship to quotas, as well as 
for forecasting purposes. 

Mr. Barkhauer simplified the pa- 
perwork involved by combining 
four reports into one. The new pro- 
cedure saves the expense of forms 
previously used, increases the avail- 
ability of the salesman’s and ste- 
nographer’s time for other work, 
simplifies recordkeeping, and saves 
file space. 

Several men from the survey and 
record department teamed up on an 
idea of using photostats of system 
maps to show pole locations. Previ- 
ously, about 4,500 individual 
sketches were drawn on 4- by 6- 
inch slips for each pole, and these 
were used to indicate locations 
when the poles were tagged. 

During the paperwork-simplifica- 
tion campaign, questions such as 
the following were asked: 

1. Are you keeping a record or 
file identical to one kept by some- 
one else in your office? 

2. Can you get the information 
you need by telephoning? 

3. How often do you use each of 
the files or records you keep? In 


some of the materials used to focus 
workers’ attention on paperwork drive 
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customer's accounting, a “record 
correction” form was kept for 1 
year in the general files, although 
once the corrections were made, the 
form had no further value. Now 
the last department using it to cor- 
rect their records is instructed to 
destroy it. 

Another example of unused files 
is a form which was filed in the 
telephone information division of 
customer's service. A check re- 
vealed that the copies were never 
referred to. They have now been 
eliminated. 

4. How often do you need infor- 
mation that is not current? 

5. Do you trust the records you 
keep, or do you have to check 
other sources anyway? 

6. Are you keeping a complex 
record or file 
wanted information in a hurry a 
year ago? Has he asked for it since? 
Will he need that information 
again? Is he getting it from an 
other source? 

7. Are all copies really used? 
Numerous proposals were received 
to discontinue extra copies of re- 
ports. For example, three copies of 
an “install and disconnect” report 
were formerly prepared and sent 
to the treasury mailroom, to the 
Addressograph department, and the 
service record department. The lat- 
ter two departments no longer need 
the report and thus it has been 
discontinued. 

8. Is the information always 
valuable enough to justify the time 


because the boss 


Far x 


and expense of keeping the file or 
record? 

9. Does all your paperwork really 
help you do your job, or is some of 
it an end job in itself? 

10. Why do you do each of you 
paperwork jobs? Ask _ yourself, 
ask your supervisor, ask your work- 
simplification committee—-and, get 
an answer! 

Mary Stelmak, of customer ser 
ice, asked why a weekly tabulating 
report was detailing 
“ready jobs by section number in 
the schedule file.’ A check re 
vealed that the installation depart 
ment required only a grand total 
and a comparison with the preced 
ing week 

Cleveland Electric has had a 
committee functioning for a num 
ber of years to control filing pro- 
cedures, costs, and practices. The 
work got its biggest impetus, how 
ever, from the recent drive on 
paperwork simplification, bearing 
out one of the principles of work 
simplification as taught by Allan H 
Mogensen: Given the tools, the man 
on the job is in the better position 
to improve his own job. 

All types of filing improvements 
came as a result of the paperwork- 
simplification drive. A_ proposal 
suggested that finished plant ledger 
sheets be retained in the trays in- 
stead of transferring the balances 
to new sheets. The annual filing of 
102 ledgers has been eliminated in 


necessary, 


this manner 
(Continued on page 35) 
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Another proposal in the work-simplification drive eliminated numerous indi 


vidual sketches by having photostats of the various lighting pole locations 









































The man who is always too busy so often is merely going 


around in circles, too unorganized to get anything done 


The Man Who Never Has Time 


Every office has one, and to all appearances he is working 
like a Trojan. But so often this man accomplishes so little 


OU know the man I am talking 

about. There is one in every 
office. His desk is piled high with 
unfinished business; he insists on 
reading and approving everything 
that even remotely concerns him; 
he is too busy to hear what you 
have to say and too busy to make 
considered decisions. Most of the 
time he is in a dither and a state 
of great confusion. He is too busy 
to read how others are solving the 
problems that consume so much 
time; too busy to see salesmen who 
often have good timesaving ideas; 
too busy to attend meetings—in 
fact, he is so busy being busy that 
he hasn't time to think. 
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By Cameron McPherson 


If he is an executive in a super- 
visory capacity, he is too busy to 
take time to spell out what he 
wants a man to do. Then he flies 
into a rage when the poor guy, 
doing the best he can with the mea- 
ger instructions given him, pulls a 
boner. If our friend in a hurry had 
just paused a few minutes in his 
rush to nowhere, and had made 
sure the man understood what he 
said and what he meant, he might 
have saved himself a lot of time- 
consuming work, But, of course, the 
mistake is not his fault. No indeed. 
It is all because the blankety-blank 
personnel department sends him 
such nit-wits instead of bright 


young men who don’t make mis- 
takes. Were you to suggest most 
of the mistakes were his fault, he 
would hit the ceiling and never 
come down. 

If the man in a hurry happens 
to be a clerk in the office, he prob- 
ably spends most of his time rush- 
ing about with a handful of papers, 
going through all sorts of rnotions, 
like a squirrel in a cage. He is just 
about the busiest man in the world, 
according to his estimate. Ask him 
to do anything, and he never has 
time. He is a slave to his job. Ten 
years from now he will still be a 
clerk. Ten years from now he will 
still be complaining how “they” 
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overwork him. He will still be won- 
dering why “hard” work is not 
appreciated. 

Sometimes these men who are al- 
ways busy really do have a lot to 
do. Some are even as busy as they 
think they are, but usually they 
are victims of their own imagina- 
tion. They think that by acting 
busy and throwing off sparks, they 
can create an illusion of impor- 
tance. They talk so much about 
being busy that before long they 
begin to feel sorry for themselves. 
The sorrier they feel, the more they 
talk about it. Soon it becomes a 
state of mind. 

Years ago I used to work for a 
publisher in New York. At the next 
desk was a chap who thought he 
was just about the busiest man in 
the whole world. Every morning he 
would pull a drawerful of corre- 
spondence folders out of the file 
and stack them high on his desk. 
Every night he would put the 
folders away. When the head of 
the department asked him to do 
something distasteful, he would 
point to the stack of “unfinished” 
correspondence and explain that he 
did not even have time to keep up 
with his letters. He thought he was 
impressing the boss with his work. 
It took the boss about 6 weeks to 
find out the truth; then our busy 
friend went out on his ear. That 
kind usually does. 

What American business needs 
is more direction and less running 
around in all directions at once. 
Some years ago, when I visited 
London for the first time, I smiled 
in a superior sort of way over the 
English ways of doing business. I 
got quite a shock when our London 
manager served me 4 o'clock tea. 
I was amused at the idea of a fire- 
place in a business office. It was 
hard for me to figure out how they 
ever did any business over there. 
They got down at the office some- 
where between 9 and 11, took 2 
hours for lunch, and 30 minutes 
out for afternoon tea. Yet, in spite 
of their leisurely ways, they seemed 
to get there just the same. 

I know why now. The average 
Englishman keeps his eyes on the 
main chance. He thinks in terms of 
essentials. He lays his course and 
then holds to that course. He does 
not rush around in circles. 

For example, take sales quotas. 
The English never got very excited 
about sales quotas. To be sure, the 
American concerns over there, such 
as The National Cash Register 
Company, used them. But I dis- 
cussed quotas with a good many 
English businessmen, and their in- 
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variable point of view was that 
nothing good can come of a device 
that puts so much emphasis on get- 
ting orders, with little or no con- 
sideration to building customers. 
We do not agree with that point of 
view. But certainly we Americans 
have overdone order chasing, and 
underdone customer building. 

The same thing goes for building 
better employee relations. We all 
know the personnel manager who 
is too busy to take time to talk to 
an employee about his personal 
problems. Perhaps the employee 
has borrowed some money and a 
hard-boiled lawyer is putting the 
“heat” on him, To the busy per- 
sonnel man, this is much too trivial 
a matter to bother about. If he were 
to listen to all the troubles of all 
the workers in the plant, there just 
wouldn’t be enough hours in the 
day to do the things which must 
be done. 

Yet to John Doe down in the 
lathe department, this threatened 
lawsuit is just about the biggest 
thing on earth. It has him so wor- 
ried, he is on the verge of quitting 
loading the family into the Ford, 
and getting a job in another state 
The unhappy fellow is a disturbing 
element in the shop, because he no 
longer cares whether he is fired o1 
not. In fact, if he got “the gate,”’ 
it might solve one of his problems 

his family’s objection to pulling 
up stakes when John has a good 
job. 

The smart executive senses a 
situation like that, and no matte! 
how busy he may be, he makes time 
to sit down with John and straight- 
en him out. It is one of those situ- 
ations which John can’t very well 
discuss with his foreman. He needs 
front office counsel. It is time well 
spent, because, by interesting him- 
self in John’s personal problem, the 
executive has made a friend whose 
support and active cooperation he 
can count upon. As time goes on 
these friends become very valuable 
to the business. 

I learned the other day of a 
wholesaler out West who discon 
tinued having a number af his 
salesmen travel in automobiles. He 
made them use bus and train trans 
portation instead. It was cheaper 
for the men to travel in automo 
biles, but when they had their own 
cars, they did not spend the time 
they should with customers. They 
were too busy rushing after orders 
to build customers. 

Of all these varieties of execu 
tives with the too-busy complex 
probably the most objectionable 
and least consistent is the man 


who it “too busy to see salesmen,” 
For example, an office manager of 
my acquaintance thinks he knows 
just about everything there is to 
know about printing. As a result, he 
doesn't feel it necessary to see 
printing salesmen who call on him. 
He prides himself on knowing more 
about the various printing processes 
than they do. 

A year or so ago, he decided to 
start a house organ. It was planned 
to use a great many photographs; 
in fact, the house organ was 
planned as a_ tabloid-newspapet 
style of publication. The press run 
was unusually large, and when my 
friend received the bill for the first 
issue he almost had a fit. He asked 
the printer a little acidly if there 
wasn't some more economical way 
of producing it than by letterpress 
on coated enamel paper. The printer 
said he thought offset would be just 
as effective and cheaper paper 
could be used. 

Well, offset had never occurred 
to the office manager. He thought 
of it only in connection with the 
rotogravure sections of newspapers. 
He had wasted his company’s 
money learning the hard way about 
something a dozen salesmen had 
called to tell him. 

But where the too busy habit is 
especially costly to a business is in 
the case of executives whose value 
is in direct proportion to their 
ability to create new ideas, develop 
better methods, and keep the busi- 
ness headed in the right direction. 
Obviously, if these executives in- 
sist on doing all sorts of petty tasks, 
they will not have time to read, 
and without a certain amount of 
reading, how is a business to get 
the benefit of others’ experiences? 

It has been said with much truth 
that if you want a thing done, find 
a busy man to do it. That means a 
man who knows how to organize 
his time. Too many of us in ad- 
ministrative positions spend from 
2 to 4 hours a day doing nonessen- 
tial things. We do tasks which 
could easily, and perhaps better, 
be delegated to others. We waste 
time dictating to a stenographer, 
when using a dictating machine 
would be better. We waste time in 
useless conversations about unim- 
portant things with unimportant 
people 

If we reorganize our work so that 
we would have that time for plan- 
ning—devising ways and means of 
doing things better--we would be 
much better off, and so would the 
business. We need to set up in our 
own minds a definite set of objec- 
tives, and concentrate on them 





White Stag's key-punch operators prepare cards with information from 


customers’ orders, and they must handle be- 


tween 50,000 and 60,000 orders a year from some 7,000 or more customers. Each item must be accounted for separately 


New Tab System Solves Problems 
Caused by Big Jump in Volume 





The White Stag Manufacturing Company has had a 300 per 


cent increase in volume in recent years, and various produc- 


tion and distribution problems resulted. A new punched-card 


accounting system has been installed which saved the day 





By Benedict Kruse 


VOLUME increase of 300 per 
cent over a 5-year period is 
generally enough in itself to cause 
serious production and distribution 
problems for a manufacturer. How- 
ever, when the products involved 
are largely women's sportswear, 
these problems—-complicated fur- 
ther by myriad styles, colors, and 
sizes—-are accentuated. 
This, basically, is the problem 
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which has confronted the White 
Stag Manufacturing Company, with 
headquarters in Portland, Ore., 
one of the nation’s leading manu- 
facturers of sportswear. 

Among the oldest and best es- 
tablished firms in this field, White 
Stag was founded nearly 70 years 
ago as a manufacturer of sails, 
tents, and canvas products. With 
the decline of the sailing ship, the 


sail market fell by the wayside. At 
this point, Harold S. Hirsch, who 
is currently executive vice presi- 
dent of the firm, entered the pic 
ture with a suggestion that sail- 
cloth might prove popular as the 
basis of women’s sportswear gar- 
ments. Proof of the soundness of 
this suggestion is reflected in the 
existence of today’s multimillion- 
dollar sales volume. 

Sales increases at White Stag 
have been especially marked since 
the end of World War II. For 5 
consecutive years, the firm’s vol- 
ume was up a minimum of 25 per 
cent each year. As this increased 
volume began to evidence itself in 
unavoidable administrative bottle- 
necks, the job of financial vice 
president was created and assigned 
to R. H. “Dick” Pursifull. 

One of Mr. Pursifull’s first moves 
was to investigate the feasibility of 
using punched-card accounting ma- 
chines to develop information and 
make possible controls for the re- 
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Punched-card tabulators produce the many reports which 
have become effective management tools for White Stag 


lated problems of inventory, sales, 
and production. The result of his 
investigation is today’s smoothly 
functioning tabulating department, 
using a battery of Remington Rand 
punched-card equipment under the 
direction of Supervisor Robert M. 
Vernon. 

In setting up and getting maxi- 
mum initial value out of the tabu- 
lating equipment, the aim has been 
to base as many reports and surveys 
as possible on the use of minimum 
numbers of tabulating cards which 
are punched on the basis of cus- 
tomer orders and factory produc- 
tion and work completion records. 

Some idea of the volume of work 
which has been loaded onto White 
Stag’s tabulating department can 
be seen in the fact that the ac- 
counting processes cover between 
50,000 and 60,000 orders a year 
from approximately 7,000 separate 
customers. On each order, there is 
an average of 10 lines, or items, 
each of which must be accounted 
for separately. 

The line on which information 
must be developed for inventory 
and production applications con- 
sists of a minimum of 500 separate 
style numbers. Most of these must 
be subdivided according to avail- 
ability in from 8 to 10 colors, with 
an average of 8 different sizes for 
each item of every color. 
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The first step in White Stag’s 
present process is to clear all orders 
through the tabulating department 
Eventually, the office hopes, this 
phase of the work will be tied in 
with the writing of customer in- 
voices on punched-card tabulators 
In setting the system up, however, 
it was believed best to concentrate 
initially on the establishing of con 
trols more than on the mass pro 
ducing of printed documents 

As orders are received at White 
Stag’s main office in Portland, they 
are cleared and edited by the order 
department, where such informa 
tion is inserted as the salesman’s 
number, the customer’s number! 
and other pertinent factors. The 
key-punch operators then prepare 
incorporating the 
information on each line of every 
order. 

Using almost every available col 
umn on the cards, the punched in 
formation includes: The customer 
account number, the salesman’s 
number, the order number, the de 
livery date requested by the cus 
tomer or set up by the orde! 
department, and the f.o.b. point 
from which the merchandise will 
be shipped (White Stag operates 
factori« and 


shipment may 


a separate card 


5 separate ware 
houses from which 
be made). Also, the style number of 


the garment, the code numbe! 


extensions in orders, production 


This calculating punch handles all price and quantity 


and inventory records 


dicating its color, and information 
on the sizes ordered. In entering 
size information, an arrangement 
has been set up for entry of quan 
tities for as many as 8 different 
sizes which may be ordered by the 
customer for any given garment, 

Every day, the punched detail 
cards covering orders are sorted 
automatically according to _ style 
number and color code. After they 
have been broken down in this fash 
ion, the cards are run through a 
together with a 
set. During this process, exact pric 


collator master 
ing and descriptive information is 
entered accurately on the detail 
Handling pricing and de 
scription in this way offers more 


cards 


accurate control and eliminates a 
lot of manual punching 
The next step is to extend the 
information on each card to get the 
total quantity ordered and then 
multiply this figure by the price 
This is done automatically on a 
330-2 electric calculating punch 
This machine automatically senses 
all quantities ordered, totals them 
and then multiplies this figure by 
ce, punching the correct 
to a prescribed position on 
the same card. This process com 
plete: the entry of all necessary 
figures into the order detail cards 
The detail cards are then accu 
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H. W. Shepard's used car business is operated from this modern building at Oakland, Calif., and the view here shows 
the right wing with the cars spaced widely apart and plant boxes lined up to give more attractive setting for the autos 


Boosts Sales by Giving New Look 


To an Old Business 


A California automobile dealer has given a new look to his 


used car business, and sales have taken an immediate spurt 


By Kenneth R. MacDonald 


DETERMINATION to take the 
A used car business out of the 
“used car lot’ atmosphere has 
brought to H. W. Shepard, Oakland, 
Calif., Cadillac-Oldsmobile dealer, 
the distinction of possessing the 
“most beautiful used car display 
rooms in America.” 

Mr. Shepard’s achievement has 
brought him the praise of automo- 
bile industry executives throughout 
the country. And, incidentally, it 
has increased his sale of used cars, 
with a resultant greater profit for 
his business. 
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Formerly the Cadillac factory 
branch manager at San Francisco, 
Mr. Shepard has operated his own 
dealership in Oakland cnly since 
October 1951. 

“When I realized that selling used 
cars was also an essential part of 
any dealership,’’ Mr. Shepard ex- 
plained, “I decided to abandon en- 
tirely the traditional used-car-lot 
concept, with the merchandise usu- 
ally jammed so tightly into a 
shoddy looking lot that the sales- 
men have to play leap frog over 
the hoods to serve their customers.”’ 


Instead of that kind of atmos- 
phere, Mr. Shepard now operates 
his used car business (with a total 
inventory of $200,000) from a 
brand new $75,000 building which 
was speciaily designed and con- 
structed to permit the most dra 
matic and effective display of “high 
quality” used cars. 

The new building was designed 
by Paul Hammarberg, a Berkeley, 
Calif., architect, and was con- 
structed by Beckett & Federighi 
one of Oakland’s largest construc- 
tion companies. 
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This interior view shows a section of the customers’ lounge, as well as part of the 
pany. In addition to regular private offices, there are partitions set up to give 


“When we opened this new build- 
ing,”’ Mr. Shepard said, ‘we hired 
three additional men to specialize 
in used car sales. We also added one 
new billing clerk and a used car 
appraiser, thus increasing our staff 
to five and our payroll overhead to 
about $1,500 a month. 

“We more than made up this 
additional overhead during the first 
month of operating out of the new 
building. Our used car sales shot 
up from the previous average of 
20 a month to 35... and we expect 
by January to be selling 50 used 
cars a month.” 

Construction of the building it- 
self cost $31,000. The land cost 
$31,500 and the remainder was 
spent on grading, signs, fencing, 
landscaping, and furnishings. 

The unique building is a central 
office structure containing well-de- 
signed and smartly furnished small 
offices for the closing of sales, as 
well as an attractively furnished 
reception room for the customers. 

Extending out from the office sec- 
tion, on both sides, are two huge 
airplane type “wings.’’ The office 
section, enclosed in plate glass 
“sets off” the two wings unde1 
which Mr. Shepard displays his 
used cars. 


The 44-foot-long site contains 
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16,000 square feet, of which 1,000 
feet are devoted to office space in 
the center interior, 3,500 feet to car 
display space under cover of both 
wings, and 11,500 feet for car dis 
play without cover. Customers can 
view the widely spaced cars from 
the cement walkway which runs 
under each wing, protected from 
any inclement weather conditions 

Local zoning laws required that 
the building be made of 
Therefore, Architect Hammarberg 
planned its design and construction 
so that the building can easily and 
inexpensively be converted to other 
purposes, should the 
arise, by simply walling in with 


steel 


need eve! 


glass or wood the open space unde! 
the wings. 

The structure is built of Robert 
son “Q” 
concrete slab floor construction on 
the walks and the office, and asphal 
tic concrete paving on the car-ai 
play area. No lumber was used 
except for Douglas fir 2- by 10-inch 
ceiling joists. The walls and ceilings 
of the center office are plastet 

The 36- by 48-inch oy 
the “butterfly” roof is supported by 
rigid steel columns. The steel deck 
ing in the roof is used structurally 
as well as a finishing material. The 
left in it 


rigid steel decking, with 


erhang of 


underside was itural 


office area for personnel of the com 


privacy to various other employees 


condition and painted with three 
coats of flat paint. The top of the 
roof was covered with tar and 
gravel 

The ribbing of the steel decking 
is actually what gives the light 
gauge material its great structural 
strength 

The plant boxes fronting on the 
sidewalk weigh 300 pounds each 
and serve both as lanscaping and 
as barriers for the used cars. Spot 
lights concealed on the roof bathe 
the entire area with light at night. 

Mr. Shepard is convinced that his 
investment in this new concept of 
used car selling will return “more 
than adequate dividends.”’ 

‘We've achieved a public rela 
tions value alone which is immeas 
urable in dollars and cents,”’ he 
ays. ‘Literally hundreds of people 
both in and out of the automobile 
busines have visited and praised 
our new building 

“The community 
acted most favorably to our taking 
the used car out of the traditional 
We've enhanced 


itself has re 


lot’ atmosphere 
our reputation for stability and in 
tegrity in doing business, and we 
now sell our 
facility 
with the most modern and finest of 


ised cars in a display 
which compares favorably 
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Pilot 


Mundy I. Peale is an aircraft 
company president who started 
high and worked his way down. 
That is, he began his career as 
a transport pilot after taking a 
master pilot’s course at the Boe- 
ing School of Aeronautics at 
Oakland, Calif., in 1930. He was 
graduated from the University 
of Chicago before taking the pi- 
lot’s course. His career included 
a hitch as western factory repre- 
sentative and demonstration pi- 
lot for the Sikorsky Division of 
United Aircraft, and he later be- 
came service representative for 
the Hamilton Standard Propeller 
Division of United Aircraft. 

After moving back over to 
United’s Sikorsky Division and 
filling a couple of positions there, 
Mr. Peale joined Republic in 1939 
as assistant director of exports. 
A year later he became assistant 
director of military contracts. 

During World War II, Mr. 
Peale headed the Indiana division 
plant in Evansville, and from this 
plant came 6,242 of the more 
than 15,000 P-47 Thunderbolts 
which were built and delivered to 
the Air Forces by Republic. He 
was a vice president at this time, 
and in 1944 he was elected to the 
board of directors. 

Republic’s Evansville plant 
was closed down after V-J Day, 
and Mr. Peale was appointed 
general sales manager of the 
company. In 1947 at the age of 
40, he became president. 

A day in the life of President 
Peale is brisk and rapid, with 
every minute fully utilized. 
Lunch is usually a business en- 
gagement, and dinner is often 
given over to business. About 50 
phone calls, incoming and out- 
going, find their way into Mr. 
Peale’s day, and he sees an av- 
erage of about 60 people daily, 
many for only a few minutes. 

Traveling occupies a good deal 
of his time, for he makes trips 
five or six times a month to places 
like Washington, D. C.; Dayton, 
Ohio (headquarters of the Air 
Materiel Command); and else- 
where. This does not include ex- 
tended business trips abroad to 
handle matters connected with 
the operation of RAC aircraft in 
fifteen foreign countries. 

Mr. Peale, who lives at Garden 
City, Long Island, with his wife 
and four children, goes to New 
York City two or three times a 
week on business. 
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How Republic Levels 
Its Ups and Downs 


High and low points are nothing new in the 
aviation field, but they keep the manufac- 
turers hustling to meet the many changes 


By Wells Norris 


EPUBLIC Aviation Corporation 

is in a business that is well 

known for its so-called “‘feasts’”’ and 
“famines.” 

The companies in the aviation 
field seem either to run at full ca- 
pacity—as during wartime—or 
they struggle along with their em- 
ployment ranks greatly depleted 
as during peacetime. 

The problems created are multi- 
tudinous, including those concerned 
with industrial relations. Republic, 
for example, recently had to recruit 
more than 5,000 employees in less 
than 2 months, and the problems in- 
volved in recruiting so many peo- 
ple and then training them were 
little short of gigantic. 

Recruiting the more than 5,000 
employees was accomplished 
through advertisements in news- 
papers, through the assistance of 
the New York State Employment 
Service, and through releases is- 
sued by the public relations depart- 
ment. A special call was also issued 
to “Rosie the Riveter,” the woman 
worker who proved so effective dur- 
ing World War II. 

Training so many new workers 

many of whom had never worked 
in industry before—was another 
thing. In 1950, however, Republic 
instituted the expanded training 
program, that included a contract 
with the Casey Jones School of 
Aeronautics, which opened a 
branch in Farmingdale, Long Is- 
land, where Republic has its plant. 
This school began training new 
Republic employees on a contrac- 
tual basis. Local Long Island high 
schools cooperated with the com- 
pany by providing some of their 
facilities at night for training of 
additional personnel, and several 
in-plant supervisory training pro- 
grams were started to train new 
supervisors for their new duties. 


The rapid increase in personnel 
required a general expansion of 
welfare and recreation, medical, 
and other personnel facilities. Too, 
parking problems arose, and more 
space had to be given over to em- 
ployee parking. Share-the-ride 
plans were also promoted. 

When the 5,000 employees were 
added, transportation problems 
cropped up, but close coordination 
with the Long Island Railroad and 
the local bus companies opened up 
this bottleneck. The bus companies 
agreed to run special buses and 
operate certain schedules in con- 
junction with Republic work shifts, 
to facilitate comings and goings. 

The 5,000 new employees soon 
fitted neatly into their jobs, and 
they swelled Republic’s total em- 
ployment to more than 26,000 em- 
ployees. Thus the current figure is 
greater than the peak during World 
War II, when Republic had about 
25,000 employees—16,000 at the 
main plant in Farmingdale and 
9,000 at a second plant in Evans- 
ville, Indiana. 

It is obvious from these figures 
that employment at Republic has 
not followed the trend generally 
expected during peacetime. By way 
of comparison, the company had its 
employment up to 25,000 during 
World War II, but at the end of the 
war this employment plummeted 
until there were only 5,000 people 
on the payroll at Farmingdale. The 
expected trend now—during a peri- 
od of peace which has followed a 
period of hostilities—would be for 
employment at Republic, and the 
other aviation companies, to sink 
again. : 

This slump has not taken place. 
In fact, Republic has been adding 
employees since the Korean armi- 
stice instead of slicing them off the 
payroll. When the Korean battle 
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Republic Aviation's Thunderjets are shown in final stages of production at the company's plant in Farmingdale, Long 
Island. More than 4,000 of these planes were made, but the Thunderstreak, a newer model, has since replaced them 


ended, Republic had 22,000 em- 
ployees, but it has already been 
mentioned that the current figure 
is more than 26,000 workers. 

What has happened to the em- 
ployment pattern in the various 
aviation companies? 

That question is best answered in 
the words of Mundy I. Peale, presi- 
dent of Republic: “It is indicated 
from Washington that, even though 
airpower appropriations have been 
reduced, a long-range procurement 
policy which will eliminate stop- 
and-go planning is being consid- 
ered. It is to be hoped that such a 
policy will be decided on because, 
in addition to saving the taxpayer 
money, it will insure an up-to-the- 
minute air force capable at all times 
of dealing effectively with any type 
of aggression.” 

Thus, it can be seen that the fate 
of many aviation companies rests 
in the hands of the Government. If 
the policy is going to be one of 
long-range procurement, as Mr. 
Peale says, the companies will have 
a chance to keep their employment 
at reasonable levels, without resort- 
ing to the terrific pressures of build- 
ing up a massive production line 
overnight. 
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Undoubtedly behind the Govern 
ment’s plan for long-range procure- 
ment is the memory of the early 
World War II days when obsolete 
American planes were fighting 
against the more advanced planes 
of the enemy. 

Republic’s own experience is in 
dicative of the new policy formu 
lated in Washington. The company 
recently started volume production 
on its new jet Thunderstreak, but 
if Government contracts had been 
canceled as they usually are at the 
end of hostilities, there probably 
would be few—if any—-Thunder 
streaks rolling off the assembly line 
today. 

The new jet planes, of course 
cost much more to produce than 
did the propeller-driven planes of 
World War II. Republic’s F-84 
Thunderjet, the predecessor of the 
Thunderstreak, cost about $300,000 
each. One-half of that cost, or 
$150,000 went to pay for engine 
armament, radio, radar, and other 
items which were procured by the 
United States Air Force and fui 
nished to Republic. Cost of the ai: 
frame itself and spare parts, pro 
duced by Republi f 
the other $150,000 


accounted 


By comparison, Republic's pro- 
peller-driven P-47 Thunderbolt, 
which was something of a work- 
horse during World War II, had an 
airframe produced by Republic 
which cost $45,000. 

Since the first plane turned out 
by a company always costs more 
than the last one, it is not yet pos- 
sible to determine the average cost 
of a Thunderstreak. The initial tool 
ing up costs are high—as is the 
case in the auto industry—and 
these expenses must be spread out 
over all the Thunderstreaks which 
are manufactured. 

To understand what is involved 
in the cost of a plane today, the 
part of suppliers and subcontractors 
must be explained. For example, at 
the peak of production of Republic's 
Thunderjet, 10 planes were being 
built by 22,000 employees each day. 
But about 60 per cent of the work 
was being accomplished by subcon 
tractol These subcontractors re 
ceived $200 million of Republi 
gross income of $412 million in 
1952 

At the present time there are 
143 subcontractors supplying parts 
for the Thunderstreak. There are 
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This is the seventh in a series of ar- 
ticles by Mr. Wylie on office savings 


By Harry L. Wylie 


Assistant Secretary-Treasurer, Pure Oil Company, Chicago 


HE principles which govern the development of a 

sound filing system are few, but they are important. 
First of all, if the system of filing were called by its 
more proper name—finding system—-the emphasis 
would be where it belongs, namely on finding rather 
than filing. 

Current filing and noncurrent filing for storage have 
one thing in common—-the “preservation and safe- 
keeping of all items so filed.’’ At this point the em- 
phasis changes. In current filing, the emphasis is 
placed on the ease and rapidity with which items are 
found. In noncurrent filing for storage, the emphasis 
is on preservation of records, reports, and other data. 

In filing, items should be found with the eyes, not 
the hands. That is to say, if the filing classification is 
properly developed with regard to time and motion 
economy, one should be able to find the item which 
is wanted without having to ‘paw and rifle’ a stack 
of file folders. If items are segregated into important 
and unimportant classes before filing, much time will 
be subsequently saved in clearing out the files. With 
this brief introduction, here are 10 ways to save filing 
time: 


| Use A FILE INDEX. The alphabetical classification 
e¢ is the only filing classification which does not re- 
quire an index for efficient operation. A file index list- 
ing the file folders by subject content and classifying 
the filing material by one or more of several classi- 
fication methods, with proper cross references to asso- 
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ciated and related subject folders, is considered by 
most file experts to be a distinct help in finding ma- 
terials in the file. It is much easier to locate items by 
referring to an index than by searching through several 
file drawers, folders, and guides. 


Use CoLor IN FILE GUIDES AND ALPHABETICAL 
2. DISTRIBUTION. The alphabetical classification sys- 
tem for filing serves its best use when the various 
alphabetical classifications are broken down into sub- 
classes such as Aa, Ab, Ac, and Ba. The purpose of 
this subclassification is to distribute the filing material 
so that there will be no concentration of material in 
any folder. Whenever the contents of a file folder 
accumulate to the point where considerable time is 
spent in going through the material in order to find 
the desired item, the material should be broken down 
into smaller amounts and into subclassifications. 

This subclassification practice, however, increases 
the number of guides and folders in the file drawers. 
To compensate for this increase, and to assist in 
finding with the eyes and not the hands, the various 
alphabetical classifications and subclasses are assigned 
colored guides. The color helps the eye to find the 
approximate place in the file drawer where the items 
are located. 


Use SoRTING DEVICES FOR PREPARING ITEMS FOR 
3. THE FiLes. The old-fashioned and time-consum- 
ing system of sorting filing material into piles on desks 
and tables has been, or should be, abandoned in favor 
of the use of sorting devices. The file clerk can remain 
seated——which alone reduces fatigue. The absence of 
movement saves time. The sorting device is nothing 
more than a piece of equipment which has flaps o1 
pockets for holding the filing material as it is being 
accumulated. The flaps or pockets are indexed similar 
to the file guides, so that when the material has been 
sorted it is ready for filing. 


DISCONTINUE FILING DUPLICATE MATERIAL. Modern 
4. communications in business have broadened to a 
point where it is common practice to make and dis- 
tribute general copies of such things as letters and 
reports for informational purposes to all who have an 
interest in the subject. The fact that some companies 
carry the practice to an excess is not the point of 


discussion. When copies are distributed, they in 
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variably find their way into the respective decentral- 
ized files. This compounds the time required to file, 
and to remove from the file, such items. These copies 
have little if any value once they have been noted 
by the recipients. More and more companies are dis- 
continuing the filing of such multiple-copy items. The 
original is retained for a predetermined period. 


5 UsE 30-Day FILE FOR UNIMPORTANT OR DUPLICATE 
e ITeMs. “Segregate before filing’ is the guide to 
simplified filing. Do not combine important and unim- 
portant items. 

Forty per cent of all items filed should not be re- 
tained. Much of the material filed has no lasting value 
beyond 30 to 60 days. As a compromise to immediate 
destruction of such items, one file drawer is set aside 
and referred to as the 30-day file. Into this file drawe1 
go all unimportant items. 

Two complete sets of alphabetical folders are put 
in the drawer. During one month, all 30-day items 
are filed alphabetically in one of the sets of folders. 
During the next month all items are filed in the other 
set of folders. At the end of the second month, all 
items in the first set of folders (now 30 to 60 days 
old) are taken out and thrown away. Each month 
the items are filed alternately in the alphabetical fold- 
ers. Without wasting time for screening and separa- 
tion, the items can be thrown away at the end of the 
second month of retention. The regular files, there- 
fore, contain only important matters. 

Some companies maintain 30-day files, except that 
the unimportant items are not actually put in the files, 
but are stacked chronologically by date and placed on 
top of the file. 


6 DETERMINE THE LENGTH OF RETENTION ON EACH 
@ CLASS OF FILING MATERIAL BEFORE IT IS FILED 
“Out of sight, out of mind” pertains to files. The easiest 
way to get rid of any letter, report, form, or other 
item is to toss it in the file basket. The system grinds 
away, and soon the item is carefully tucked away to 
be retained until somebody takes the time to go 
through the files for a general house cleaning. Larger 
companies have committees which determine how long 
certain classes of material are to be retained. 

Legal requirements, company policies, and avail 
ability of duplicate materials are factors which affect 
the length of retention. The period of currency will 
vary by departments. In one case, a department may 
refer to a file frequently for 5 or more years. In other 
cases, the material may not be referred to after 60 to 
90 days. 

About 90 per cent of all items filed are not referred 
to again. This doesn’t mean that the filing of such 
items should be discontinued. It means that a more 
objective analysis of items filed and retained will re- 
duce both the filing time and the time required fo: 
cleaning out the files. A large Chicago merchandising 
company retains no personal correspondence beyond 
the period during which it is being acted upon. Once 
action is taken, the file is destroyed, unless the file 
pertains to such situations as may result in legal action 
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CovER ONE SUBJECT ONLY IN EACH LETTER. The 
7. National Office Management Association has been 
a champion of the so-called simplified letter. One of 
the recommended features of the simplified letter is 
that the subject of the letter is stated on a separate 
line on the left-hand side of the page above the body 
of the letter proper. 

This has several distinct advantages: First, it limits 
the letter to only one subject; second, it informs the 
reader of the purpose of the letter; third, it helps 
determine the importance of the letter in respect to 
file retention; and fourth, if the subject classification 
method is. used in filing, stating the subject helps 
determine the proper file reference and cross reference. 


PERMIT ONLY QUALIFIED PERSONNEL TO Do FIL- 
8. ING. Filing is a specialized occupation. To suc- 
cessfully and efficiently fulfill the requirements of the 
pesition, a file clerk should possess the qualifications 
to do the work. A file clerk should have a retentive 
memory-——she should be able to remember a file index 
number for as many seconds as is required to go to 
the file and procure the material. She should be able 
to classify names and subjects with ease. In other 
words, she must know the alphabet forward and back- 
ward, A surprisingly large per cent of file clerks can 
not name the letter before or after any specified lette1 
in the alphabet without first going through the alpha- 
bet, letter by letter. 

Numerical classification systems have _ simplified 
filing methods by substituting numbers for alphabeti- 
cal references. A file clerk should be able to discern 
differences in spelling of names which may differen 
tiate one file from another 


ESTABLISH CONTROL OVER FILING METHODS 
9. Whether files are centralized in one place or 
whether they are decentralized and placed in each 
department at the point of use depends on many fac- 
tors. No one can generalize without knowing the facts. 
However, control over filing methods can be central- 
ized in order to unify the filing methods and thereby 
make the tranfer of file personnel ‘rom one depart 
ment to another easier. 

Without becoming critical, it seems obvious that the 
subject of filing is not one of the subjects that com- 
mands management’s attention. When several filing 
classification methods are used, the transfer and inter 
change of file personnel is more complicated and re 
stricted. A very successful handling of filing problems 
can be accomplished by assigning a file clerk to service 


several departments 


Do Not Overcrowpd FILE Drawers. This last 
10. suggestion deals more with housekeeping than 
with filing techniques. It is a fairly accepted observa 
tion among management consultants that poorly de 
veloped and carelessly maintained files reflect the at 
titude of management concerning office details 
Housekeeping will affect efficiency. Overcrowded 
files will require additional time for putting in and tak 
ing out papers. “Dog-eared,”’ worn-out file folders with 
illegible labels discourage efficiency. There should be 
adequate space in front of the filing cabinets for easy 
approach and access to file drawers 
Keep a record of items taken from the file drawer. 
4 record card can be kept in the front of each file 
drawer for recording the file number, date taken, and 
disposition. When the folder or file material is re 
turned, the date should be recorded. This saves time 


hunting for missing file 





Sketch shows Detroit City-County Building (right rear) lined up beside four other planned structures. New center also 
includes (from left foreground) circular convention hall, Veterans’ Building (completed), Ford auditorium and the offices 


Detroit Gullding 
New Offices Feature Timesavers 


Civic Center 


A dream is coming true in De- 
troit—the dream of a beautiful 
Civic Center to replace a blighted 
commercial area along the city’s 
riverfront. 

But such a development takes 
time and money—much money. 
As early as 1944, the Detroit 
Common Council approved a 
master plan which set boundaries 
for the proposed center, deter- 
mined what buildings should be 
provided, suggested the location 
and general design of the build- 
ings, estimated the cost, and 
made an initial appropriation for 
the acquisition of land. The city 
has since acquired 64.5 acres, 
representing 85 per cent of the 
total Civic Center site, at a cost 
of $12,788,398, and the building 
program is well under way. 

The Veterans’ Memorial Build- 
ing, started in 1948, was com- 
pleted in 1950 at a cost of 
$5,178,000. 

Started in 1951, the City- 
County Building, to cost $22,- 
600,000 exclusive of land, exter- 
nally is nearing completion. 
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By Dwight G. Baird 


ETROITERS are pointing with 
pride to their new City-County 
Building, the shell of which is near- 
ing completion. The structure is the 
second unit of a beautiful new Civic 
Center at the foot of Woodward 
Avenue which replaces a blighted 
commercial area along the city’s 
riverfront and which eventually 
will include many public and semi- 
public buildings of finest type. 
Erected under the direction of the 
Detroit-Wayne Joint Building Au- 
thority, the City-County Building 
will be occupied by offices and 
courts of the City of Detroit and 
County of Wayne. This authority 
is a nonprofit corporation and is 
composed of just three members, 
all of whom serve without pay. One 
of them is selected by the cemmon 
council of the city, another by the 
board of supervisors of the county, 
and the third by mutual agreement 
of the two governing bodies. They 
are Mayor Jesse Ziegler of Livonia, 
Congressman (formerly Detroit 
City Councilman) Charles G. Oak- 
man, and Mayor Albert E. Cobo of 
Detroit. 


Symbolizing the mutual coopera- 
tion of the two units of govern- 
ment, the intertwining seals of the 
city and county will be carved on 
a free-standing curved pylon, 45 
feet high and 36 feet wide, at the 
Woodward Avenue entrance to the 
building. A bronze statuary group 
designed by Marshall Fredericks 
will stand in front of the symbol 
wall. 

Total cost of the building is ex- 
pected to be approximately $22.6 
million, exclusive of land. 

It is composed of a courts unit 
and an office unit organized into 
one common building by a glassed- 
in section called the “link.” This 
link, above what formerly was 
Bates Street, is supported by the 
two building units to avoid over- 
loading its foundation, which is 
above a main sewer. Building foun 
dations are of the caisson type 
ranging in diameter from 4 feet 6 
inches to 7 feet, and drilled to a 
depth of 125 feet to bedrock. 

Both units are built of structural 
steel and brick, faced with white 
Vermont marble, except for the 
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east end of the office unit which is 
brick to provide for future expan- 
sion. There is room to add 120 feet 
to it when and if needed. The courts 
unit is 76 by 155 feet and is 20 
stories and basement. The office 
unit is only 14 stories high, but has 
a greater floor area. 

Tie link connecting the two 
units is approximately 40 feet 
square and is the same height as 
the office unit. The total floor area 
of the building is nearly 750,000 
square feet, and the cubical content 
is over 10,000,000 square feet. Total 
length of the corridors is about 
5 miles. 

There are approximately 1,300 
rooms in the building, of which 712 
are in the office unit. Movable metal 
partitions of the same type as those 
used in the United Nations Build- 
ing in New York are used through- 
out the office unit, except for per- 
manent rooms such as the council 
chamber and committee rooms, and 
in office areas of the courts unit. 
About 90 per cent of the partitions 
will be without glass; the other 10 
per cent will contain clear sections 
of double-strength glass. 

Modular windows allow typical 
room sizes to be accommodated 
against the exterior walls by group- 
ing various window units to form 
various sized rooms. The vertical 
window mullions have been de- 


signed to receive the movable parti- 
tions, and each window has its own 
cooling and heating unit directly 
below it. The lighting will be fluo- 
rescent, recessed into the ceiling 
and so arranged as to provide maxi- 


mum flexibility in the partition 
arrangement. 

The building will be completely 
air conditioned, and although the 
windows can be opened, they will 
not have to be opened to be cleaned. 
They all have aluminum pivoted 
sashes which can be completely re- 
versed and cleaned from the inside 
without opening the window and 
leaving it open while being cleaned 
and without requiring outside win- 
dow-cleaning facilities. 

The building will have cellular 
steel floors with concrete fill over 
them. The cellular construction pro- 
vides raceways for electric and 
telephone wires, so .hat furniture 
and electrical equipment can be 
arranged anywhere, without hav- 
ing to string wires about the floor 
or tear up the floor to connect wir- 
ing with outlets. Called “Electri- 
floor,” this system provides long 
spans of header duct laid trans- 
versely across floor panels, making 
it possible to electrify every square 
foot of the floor area. 
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Corridors will have marble floors 
throughout, with travertine marble 
walls to the ceiling, thus making 
them easier to clean. The metal 
partitions with their baked enamel 
finish will be easier to clean than 
would partitions of other types. 
Floors will be covered with com- 
position material which requires 
only mopping and waxing. 

Much thought was given to the 
location of departments, particu- 
larly those to be used extensively 
by the citizens. Obviously, it would 
be desirable to locate all depart- 
ments which are visited by the pub- 
lic in large numbers on the ground 
floor. As this was impossible, the 
most frequented departments were 
assigned to the first and second 
floors, with a reversible escalator 
providing transportation from one 
floor to the other. Both units can 
be operated either up or down, de- 
pending on the flow of traffic. 

The population of the building is 
expected to total about 3,000 em- 
ployees, plus a thousand or so visi- 
tors; hence transportation is a ma- 
jor consideration. There will be a 
bank of six public elevators and 
one private elevator in the courts 
unit, and a bank of eight public 
elevators and a service elevator in 
the office unit. 

The public elevators will have a 
capacity of 3,500 pounds and thus 
will accommodate large groups of 
people. They will travel 800 feet 
a minute, being as fast as, or faster 
than, any in the city. Provision has 
been made for operatorless control. 
This will be tried, and if proved 
successful, it will of course effect 
a major economy in operation of 
the building. People in the office 
unit can cross to the courts unit 
at every floor through the link, 
hence elevator loads can be bal- 
anced if occupancy of one unit is 
greater than that of the other at 
any time. 

The courts unit will contain 36 
courtrooms of various sizes to meet 
the needs of the different courts. 
Arrangements have been made for 
the judge’s chamber, his secretary, 
and jury rooms to be served from 
a secondary corridor apart from 
public corridors. 

Courtrooms have higher ceilings 
than other rooms, hence they are 
all located in the upper part of the 
building so that typical office floors 
can continue through and tie in 
with similar floors in the office unit. 
A private elevator will serve the 
courts. The importance and dignity 
of the courts have been maintained 
in the design of the courtrooms, but 
the extravagance of ornate decora- 


tion and wasteful room sizes has 
been avoided. 

The average citizen surely has no 
idea of the personnel and number 
of departments required to operate 
the two smallest units of his gov- 
ernment. The list of occupants of 
this building includes more than 40 
different departments. And offices! 
The office unit contains several hun- 
dred of them, to say nothing of 
those in the courts unit. A depart- 
ment which Mr. Citizen probably 
thinks is staffed by half a dozen 
people, probably occupies 20 or 30 
offices. 

One of the underlying motives 
in erecting this building for the 
joint use of city and county was 
to avoid duplication of effort and 
to provide for common use of fa- 
cilities wherever possible. Every 
opportunity was grasped to develop 
common areas which could be used 
by both without any inconvenience, 
These uses would be shared, as 
would the rental, by mutual agree- 
ment. Such areas are the common 
council chambers, used jointly by 
the county board of supervisors; 
certain examination rooms to be 
used by the civil service depart- 
ments; a legal library and a refer- 
ence library; several committee 
rooms; a press room; and others. 

Of particular interest is . the 
chamber which is to be used by the 
common council of the city and the 
board of supervisors of the county. 
This chamber is located on the 
thirteenth floor of the office unit 
and is lighted from the north by 
a window 25 feet high and 98 feet 
long, containing 60 panes of glass. 
The room was designed to accom- 
modate the needs of the common 
council, which has only 9 members, 
and the board of supervisors which 
has 97 members. 

The seating area is arranged like 
an amphitheater, to provide good 
visibility and hearing from any 
part of the auditorium which will 
seat 500 persons. A large lounge 
is located under the seating area 
and affords an excellent view of 
downtown Detroit. 

The nine offices for the city coun- 
cilmen, a common reception room, 
and general office are also located 
on this floor, so that all the re- 
quirements of the common council 
are provided in close proximity to 
one another. 

Throughout the rest of the office 
unit and extending on into the lower 
eight floors of the courts unit are 
the individual departments of city 
and county. All of these spaces are 
planned in accordance with the 
needs of the various departments. 
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Typical of many of the timesaving forms devices is this vertical spacer and line finder made by Moore Business Forms. 
Used on popular electric typewriters, it speeds writing of continuous, marginally punched forms by automatic spacing 


By Richard Neumaier 


Systems Consultont, Philadelphia, Pa. 


pata forms must record the 
many activities of an enterprise. 
In this function, they can very often 


fulfill a dual purpose—that of re- 
cording an original action and call- 
ing attention to the need for addi- 
tional activities. A typical example 
of such multiple action is the pur- 
chase order form produced in a 
multiple copy set. 

Of primary consideration on all 
multiple copy sets is the carbon 
paper—-the most important single 
tool of business systems. Without 
carbon paper only machine dupli- 
cated forms could be used for mul- 
tiple distribution, and even spirit 
duplication would not exist. While 
there are many qualities and colors 
of carbon paper available, they still 
fall only into two major classifica- 
tions: Carbon paper for multiple 
usage, and onetime carbon paper. 
The latter, as its name implies, is 
used only once and then thrown 
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away. Multiusage carbon is used in 
billing machines, in forms registers, 
and in sales books. Like typewriter 
carbon paper, the multiusage car- 
bon has to have good quality paper 
as a base and an excellent coating 
for the transfer of the handwritten 
or typewritten information. 

The oldest timesaving arrange- 
ment for the preparation of mul- 
tiple copies is the forms register. 
Portable forms registers are now 
made of lightweight aluminum 
which offers greater flexibility in 
their systems application. Not more 
than five copies should be made on 
a forms register except under very 
favorable conditions, which should 
be tested. All manufacturers make 
six-part sets, but tests should be 
made, as satisfactory copies depend 
very often on the employee's writ- 
ing ability. 

The best application for forms 
registers are on sales counters, in 
shipping and_ receiving depart- 
ments, and wherever else handwrit- 
ten multiple copies are prepared in 
sufficiently large quantities to war- 
rant the expense of registers and 


the cost of printing. A variation of 
the register permits the writing of 
a ledger card, or punched card, to 
make the entry simultaneously on 
the card and on the register form. 

Fanfold forms, with or with car- 
bon, are linked top and bottom and 
feed continuously through the writ- 
ing equipment. Each copy of a set 
is joined by perforated folds at the 
right and left side of their edges 
in an accordion pleated style. All 
copies are the same weight of pa- 
per; however, border designs or 
complete color printing are avail- 
able to differentiate the various 
copies. 

The main advantages of fanfold 
forms are low production cost, easy 
separation of complete units from 
the set, for distribution of copies 
by unfolding the completed sets, 
layering one on top of the other and 
then separating the layers of copies 
along their side-seam perforations. 
This eliminates a collating job, 
often very cumbersome, on differ- 
ently constructed sets. An attach- 
ment on the typewriter or billing 
machine can slit and open up the 
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side perforation if the unit is re- 
quired for immediate individual 
distribution. 

Continuous strip forms, with or 
without carbon, are linked at top 
and bottom of the form but are 
open at the sides. This style of form 
with carbon interleaved is generally 
used with marginally punched 
holes. Continuous strip forms feed 
through the writing equipment and, 
with marginally punched holes, 
offer the automatic feed require- 
ments for tabulating machines, ad- 
dressing equipment, Teletypers, and 
bookkeeping machines. A_ great 
number of combinations are possi- 
ble—different weight and width of 
paper, quality, colors, together 
with a variation of carbon in width, 
striping, and _ die-cut  blank-out 
areas. 

A very practical application for 
marginally punched forms is the 
Automatic Line Finder—a simple 
ratchet device with a handle 
built into any make typewriter or 
bookkeeping machine carriage, 
which automatically moves the next 
form into its first writing position, 
regardless of how many lines were 
written on the previous form. All 
that is required is to move the han- 
dle to the last line of writing. The 
most frequent application of the 
Automatic Line Finder is in volume 
billing operations, where a consid- 
erable saving in time can be accom- 
plished by the automatic position- 
ing of the bill forms for the first 
writing stroke. 

Many procedures require the 
preparation of forms of different 
sizes but with identical information, 
such as checks and check registers, 
and payroll journals and earnings 
statemenis. A dual feed will align 
marginally punched forms of differ- 
ent width and height to permit the 
typing of the identical information 
in the correct areas on both forms, 
which can be single copies or mul- 
tiple sets. 

After aligning the forms cor- 
rectly, the feeding device will eject 
the forms and advance the new 
forms independently to the prede- 
termined next writing position. 
Thus a check would advance 31, 
inches and the check register only 
one line. An uncollating stand be- 
hind the writing equipment will 
automatically separate the various 
copies from the set and the carbon 
paper. 

Another device which can be used 
to great advantage with continuous 
strip forms is the Imprinter-De- 
tacher. This piece of equipment will 
detach the continuous forms and 
stack them on the delivery side of 
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the machine. The margin with 
punched holes will be stripped off 
on one or both sides if desired. In 
addition to the stripping and burst- 
ing operation, the printing attach- 
ment will imprint a signature or 
any other desired information as 
the form is being fed through the 
machine. Another practical appli- 
cation is the unstripping of continu- 
ous tabulating cards where the !, 
inch joining strip between tabulat- 
ing cards is stripped out, leaving 
the punch cards free on all four 
sides ready for use in regular tabu- 
lating equipment. 

Continuous strip forms without 
interleaved carbon are more eco- 
nomical, and quite a few manufac- 
turers sell machines equipped with 
a built-in carbon feed. There are 
however, separate carbon 
available which have practically all 
the advantages of built-in carbon 
feeds. 

One of the variations of the con- 
tinuous forms is the continuous 
snap-out form with the snap-out 
perforation on the side margin 
This style offers both the advantage 
of the continuous form and the 
snap-out form. Due to the gluing 
on the side margin, it is necessary 
to limit the number of copies per 
set. However, if a great number of 
copies are required, the Multi- 
Linkt continuous snap-out forms 
offer the advantage of the conven- 
tional top-glued style with the con- 
tinuous feed. 

Snap-out forms in general are 
so well known as time- and motion- 
savers that little new can be writ- 


feeds 


ten about them. There are varia- 
tions from the standard snap-out 
forms which may not be as well 
known. Snap-out bindings on the 
bottom instead of top offer the op- 
portunity to make corrections on 
the carbon copies while the form is 
in the writing machine. Bottom 
stubs have the disadvantage of 
feeding from the back of the platen, 
but are definitely better for front 
feed equipment. Snap-out sets offer 
the greatest variety of combina- 
tions of color, weight, sizes, and 
carbons, A very important factor in 
combining forms is the deletion of 
information given on the original 
from the copies. This can be done 
in eight different ways. 

1. Short carbon will delete all in 
formation beyond its own size. 

2. Striped carbon will not copy 
where the carbon coating has been 
omitted. 

3. Die-cut carbon will not copy 
where the carbon area has been 
cut out. 

1. Short forms will carry the in 
formation of larger preceding 
forms only to the extent of similar 
ity of size 

5. Black-out designs make any 
desired area illegible for all prac- 
tical purposes. 

6. Spot carbon paper will copy 
only such selected information as 
the specific carbonized design will 
permit. 

7. Slip sheets built into sets will 
stop all copying and provide blank 
forms with carbon bound-in for 
further processing, after the origi 
nal typing of a set. 





For Discussion in February 


is a choice subject for 
discussion at February meetings. Many executives may feel that the 
finger is pointing at them, and if that is the case, it is a good chance 
to reorganize one's timetable. Perhaps the discussions will explain how 
a person's time should be organized. 


The article on ‘‘The Man Who Never Has Time’’ 


Another subject which can bring out some heated discussion is that 
of adding relatives to the payroll—a 
practice which W. H. Conant has ripped 
into in his article this month. Company 
heads might be surprised to hear their 
executives debate the issue during one of 


the February meet 
ings. It could be 
very enlightening 


NEXT MONTH 


Controlling errors in 
the office. 





8%. Double snap-out sets can have 
short carbon from either end for 
deletion purposes. 

Double snap-out sets have bind- 
ing stubs on the top and the bottom. 
Snap-out sets can also be made to 
separate at the binding margin into 
two or more units with the carbon 
still interleaved, to provide several 
departments with carbon _inter- 
leaved forms for further processing 
after the original typing on the 
combined set. 

Spot carbonized sets require no 
carbon paper and carry the car- 


that selected areas can be carbon- 
ized and no carbon paper is re- 
quired. The latter is especially con- 
venient in bookkeeping machine 
operations. Shop work tickets, sales 
tickets, and coupon tags frequently 
employ striped carbonized paper 
which runs either horizontally or 
vertically from edge to edge of the 
paper. 

The application of pegboards to 
business systems and the savings 
they can accomplish are not too 
well recognized. The shingled forms 
permit the writing of more than 


slight advantages over the others, 
but all of them working on the 
same principle. 

Preshingled forms are also avail- 
able which are already combined 
with a journal sheet into a set. This 
eliminates the need for pegboards 
and the time for shingling. An in- 
teresting preshingled set is the Key- 
Rec system for receiving room 
operations in retail stores. With it 
a receiving manifest and _ three 
copies for invoice aprons and mark 
ing room records can be prepared 
at one time. 


Manifold tags can very often save 
more time than coupon tags. The 
basic information has to be re- 
peated on coupon tags, but mani- 
fold tags with carbonized paper or 
carbon paper interleaved will carry 
the same information on all copies 
in one writing. 

Of all the timesaving forms, the 
window envelope is the simplest. 

However, it is not yet used as much 
FIC, Wt / as its value would warrant. Most 
a correspondence can be sent in win 

dow envelopes. 

The duplex envelope has window- 
envelope for first-class mail glued 
on top of a larger envelope for 
catalogs. Two addressing opera- 
tions are eliminated, with the added 
advantage of assuring the simul- 
taneous receipt of the first-class 
and third-class material. 

Return envelopes offer great sav- 
ings, as they assure the correct 
address and permit the coding of 
envelopes for a presort separation 
in the mailroom. A different colo 
return envelope for the return of 
payments and orders will greatly 
facilitate the routing of mail to the 
order and accounting department. 

Combination mailing and return 
envelopes can do an excellent job 
in collecting. Many charitable or- 
ganizations use this method very 
satisfactorily for the collection of 
pledges. This style envelope with 
its own return portion simplifies 
the internal operation, as it identi- 
fies the incoming payments. 

Bank deposit envelopes can also 

Lt a By / be made to serve as a means of 
Dollar for dollar transmittal and the stub of the en- 
Marchant gives you velope will in turn serve as the 
more time-saving, bank’s receipt when it is mailed 
built-in automatic : - 
faatures with back in a window envelope. 
guaranteed accuracy All business forrns salesmen are 
Somes willing to help any customer if 

given the opportunity. In today’s 
competitive market, a salesman 
must offer more than just a price 
and delivery date—-he must be will- 
ing to offer a service which can 
save more time and money than all 
cut-throat competition can ever ac- 
complish. 


bonized areas directly on the back one record at a time. There are 
of the preceding forms. The main more than 10 payroll pegboard 


advantages of spot carbonizing are systems available, some offering 
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at a price soon repaid in 
greater work output, 
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Relatives on the Payroll 


Continued from page 11 


such examples. Then the prefer- 
ment goes into reverse: The son is 
retarded rather than accelerated in 
his pace of accomplishment. While 
many fathers are quite ready to 
believe that their sons are geniuses, 
they wish to guide and control the 
direction and speed of their in- 
spired venturing; which can dull 
the edge of the expanding initiative. 
Fathers definitely are not the least 
biased judges of sons and often are 
not even their best stimulators. 

So it would seem that if a son 
is not as competent as his father 
believes, it is an injustice to in- 
vestors and employees to grant him 
place and preference; and if the 
son is outstandingly capable, he 
may not have the kind of oppor- 
tunity he deserves under the thumb 
of his senior. 

3ut fathers may have one valid 
reason for having their sons at 
their sides in business; the need for 
loyal continuity of service. Few 
frustrations in business are greater 
than that of the valued right hand 
executive of long. service, high 
ability, and much reliance who de- 
cides to quit for what he thinks is 
a better job elsewhere. This hap- 


pens in many businesses regardless 


of their size; and makes some 
fathers resolve to try other ties 
than salary, title, and advancement 
to hold vital executives. 

The son or nephew or son-in-law 
comes third in this study. His op- 
portunity, as well as his capacity, 
should be given weight by the 
senior who considers taking him 
into the business. 

It is almost seductive to offer 
an inexperienced boy, fresh from 
the educational world, a job which 
family ties make possible. For him 
it is the path of least resistance; 
but is that what he needs to bring 
out his own resourcefulness and 
initiative? Learning how to get a 
job and keep it is an important 
part of a business education and 
has much effect on the subsequent 
treatment and eventual response of 
employees. 

The average young man with 
schooling finished is primarily in- 
terested in earning, or getting, 
money of his own right quick. He 
is not too keen about work for its 
own sake. Play is by no means yet 
out of his system. A job is a job; 
if it pays as much as his friends 
get. The quicker he can connect 
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with a paycheck, the quicker he 
can handle money as he chooses 
With such an outlook, it is a very 
soft touch to step into a job in Dad's 
company even though it means still 
having his supervision. Why go 
around applying for jobs when 
there is one waiting for him? 

Making good as an employee is 
not yet a very active topic in his 
thoughts. Give him a job and he will 
give it a whirl: Never mind the 
ifs or buts. And making good fot 
his old man is not like passing a 
camel through the eye of a needle. 
Neither will his fellow workers 
wear off any rough edges of the 
son of the boss. If he has any faults 
he will keep them so far as they are 
concerned. And if the boss points 
out any, he takes it merely as more 
of the home-stuff lecturing 
this give a young man a good start 

Every businessman father wants 
to teach the son his ideas and busi 
ness beliefs. As these have brought 
him success he is confident they 
are the best ideas and beliefs; and 
as long as he retains control they 
will continue to guide the company 
affairs. But other equally success 
ful business heads have different 
ideas and beliefs which the son has 
no opportunity of learning; so in- 
breeding of business ideas is the 
result. Yet in the hands of venture 
some youth some of these other 
ideas might prove more successful 
than those of a father 

Any son may happen to be a 
genius no matter what his father 
is or was. If he is, he needs the 
buffeting of making his own way 
even more than the average person, 
with no help or hindrance from a 
father, uncle, or shirt-tail relative 
It would be no kindness to give 
such a son the shade of a sheltering 
father-boss. Indeed, without the 
usual friction of progress through a 
strange organization to check or 
correct his wilder impulses, he 
might never acquire a firmness of 
purpose to drive ahead when the 
going is hard. 

Is any father willing to concede 
that his son needs a handicap al 
lowance in the race of business life 
rather than to be able to start from 
scratch? And does any 
young man think so poorly of his 
own ability that he must lean on a 
relative for protection from want’ 

This country’s 
spotted as a 


Does 


normal 


business i as 


leopard KI! with 


examples of young men plowing 
their own furrows right through to 
a golden harvest. It is the indi- 
vidual self-starting instinct which 
surmounts the seemingly impass- 
able barriers to business achieve 
ment; and this trait is not fostered 
by protected jobs and futures 

The claim that boys can no 
longer battle their way to high 
positions of authority by their un 
aided efforts is bosh and twaddle. 
The evidence that they can and do 
abounds in the business world to 
day. Silver spoons are still not a 
concomitant to business ascension 
to power. 

Though many young men have 
done nobly as their fathers’ under- 
studies, there are unknown num- 
bers who have dawdled along in 
parental footsteps unheralded and 
unimpressive in accomplishment 

Much of this about sons is true 
also about nephews, to whom the 
word nepotism originally referred 
There is not, in their cases, the 
same overpowering attachment by 
the older generation in such rela 
tionships or the same resentment 
likely against a continuing home in 
fluence. But there is more embat 
rassment to the business head from 
unsatisfactory results, The feelings 
which can develop between broth- 
ers may easily be sharpened by 
slights or seeming injustices to 
their sons. And the sons and neph 
ews may not hit it off too well. 

Brothers are sometimes of much 
value as business associates; and 
sometimes not any. It is a blessing 
when they are, but a tribulation 
when they are not. One brother 
often supplements the abilities of 
another toward progress not other 
wise so surely attainable; or he 
may be a drag which cannot be 
cast loose without a family up 
heaval, It is not too common that 
brothers work in perfect harmony 
whether of equal or different rank 
and especially after they marry, 
when their interests begin to take 
different directions. 

Brothers-in-law can be 
ficial in an enterprise if they have 
innate ability but, like sons-in-law 
their employment is a gamble made 
more risky by home situations. Giv 
ing jobs to men because beloved 
think they are sweet 
is not too sound a reason. There 


bene 


womenfolk 


can be no absolute demarcation be 
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Turning Supervisors Into Managers 





International Business Machines Corp. began to reshape 


its foremen's jobs back about 10 years ago, giving them 


more authority and responsibility. These supervisors are 


called managers—just what the company wants them to be 





By F. C. Minaker 


ICE PRESIDENT D. L. Bibby, 

in charge of manufacturing at 
International Business Machines 
Corporation, told some 800 execu- 
tives attending the American 
Management Association’s Special 
Conference on Supervision in 
Chicago, how his company is mak- 
ing managers out of supervisors. 
This was one of the outstanding 
talks at the midwinter meeting, not 
only because it analyzed difficulties 
of the foreman’s job, but got be- 
hind that job to dig into the philos- 
ophy of supervision in terms of 
today’s problems. 

This program to make managers 
out of supervisors at IBM has been 
no overnight job, but one dating 
back more than a decade. “In the 
early years of World War II, be- 
tween 1940 and 1942,” said Mr. 
Bibby, “we began to reshape the 
foreman’s job by giving him more 
authority and responsibility. This 
was a logical continuation of the 
work our company had already be- 
gun in the late 1930’s to restore 
more responsibility to the indi- 
vidual worker. 

“It was soon after this we real- 
ized that the foreman’s job itself, 
as it had been structured in the 
past, neither gave the foreman 
enough real managerial scope nor 
enabled him to establish productive 
working relationships with his sub- 
ordinates. We redefined this super- 
visory job in terms of a primary 
core of personnel responsibilities: 
Hiring, training, promoting, or- 
ganizing work, and looking after 
all those things that involve the 
worker and his job. We relieved the 
supervisor of the burden of paper- 
work. We abolished the old title 
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foreman, and have since called 
these supervisors what we really 
want them to be, managers.” 

It may seem like a small thing 
to change a job title in this way, 
but actually it brought home to 
everybody the main fact that IBM 
really wanted its foremen to be 


D. L. BIBBY 


managers. As Mr. Bibby explained, 
IBM wanted each foreman to be 
like the owner of a small business 
to be given the opportunity to run 
his own job. The whole project gave 
the supervisor more freedom of 
action—let him use his own judg- 
ment in matters. 

At the same time, the new setup 
gave the foreman more authority. 
Now, as Mr. Bibby explained, you 
can't just write authority into a 
job. You must organize the job so 
the supervisor has the authority. 
“Suppose,”’ someone in the audience 


asked Mr. 
doesn’t use his 
what?” 

“If authority remains static, that 
is management’s fault,”’ Mr. Bibby 
answered. “And management must 
do something about it.’ In other 
words, management must see that 
the job is so organized that the 
supervisor naturally assumes re- 
sponsibility and authority. Further- 
more, according to Mr. Bibby, you 
cannot write authority into a job 
just by “lip service.’’ Top manage- 
ment has to want to give super- 
vision authority to act. 

As foremen were made managers, 
IBM began to examine the results. 
“We found,” said Mr. Bibby, “that 
the most successful operations were 
those in which managers had an 
opportunity to solve their own 
operating problems; to make real 
management decisions; to work 
out schedules, costs, installation of 
engineering changes, and the like, 
without having these things super- 
imposed on them by people in some 
other part of the organization. 
These have also been the depart- 
ments that produced people of top 
caliber in our plants. So we are 
continuing to build even more 
managerial content into our man- 
ager’s jobs.” 

To point up the way in which 
this works, Mr. Bibby gave the fol- 
lowing example: ‘One of the things 
we have always done at IBM—al- 
most without thinking—is to ap- 
point a manager and give him full 
responsibility for making things 
happen, whenever a new machine is 
going into production, or a new de- 
partment is being set up, or a major 
engineering change is being in- 
stalled. We don’t get a lot of staff 
people together to organize a new 
department. We let the manager 
get his own staff together—people 
from tool engineering, methods en- 
gineering, education, and the like 

and work with them to make 
things happen, as if he were a vice 
president in charge of manufactur- 
ing operations!” 

This approach has always pro- 
duced superior results from an 
operating point of view. And the 
people involved have always grown 
in stature as managers. 

Last year, one of IBM’s manage- 
ment people, who had organized a 


foreman 
Then 


Bibby, ‘the 
authority. 
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number of new departments in this 
manner, was asked to set up a com- 
pact, nearly self-sufficient unit to 
produce one of the smaller volume 
products in the basic accounting 
machines line. This man brought 
together machining and assembly 
operations, assembled a small staff 
of specialists (his controller, pro- 
duction control man, and the like), 
and worked with them to produce 
the management tools to make the 
operation work. This pilot unit 
went into operation last June. 

Mr. Bibby said that three or four 
such organizational units had been 
created in the past. In every case, 
not only were they more produc- 
tive, but they had also developed 
many men of recognized manage- 
ment stature. 

What kind of training is given 
supervisors at IBM to enable them 
to manage their own jobs? Mr. 
Bibby stated that IBM runs several 
training sessions each year. Once 
a year these managers go to school, 
where they study accounting, pur- 
chasing, economics of IBM, per- 
sonnel, and so on. Just the type of 
thing any management man needs 
to know to run his own small 
business. 





Office Given 
New Look 


HE appearance of the offices of 

the Corporate Accounting and 
Tax Division of the Controller’s De- 
partment of Esso Standard Oil 
Company, New York City, was 
completely transformed recently 
by the installation of L-shaped 
steel TECHNIPLAN stations, 
manufactured by The Globe-Wer- 
nicke Co., Cincinnati. 

Not only did the new units pro- 
vide an efficient work area and in- 
creased worker comfort, but they 
brought together the work papers 
and records needed by each ac- 
countant for daily use. Through 
better utilization of floor space, it 
was possible to bring into the work 
area four members of the group 
who were formerly located in ad- 
jacent office space. 

Each work station has two file 
drawers under the auxiliary desk 
top so that the accountant may 
have his reference material at 
hand, instead of in drawer files 
along the wall, as formerly. 
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Are Your Managers Reading “American Business’’? 
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tween business and family affairs 
and these always grow in compli- 
cations as children increase in num- 
bers and years. 

As to fathers working for their 
sons, the implications are fraught 
with hurt feelings. A son definitely 
owes a parent whatever he can 
afford toward contentment and con- 
tinued interest in life. But tactful- 
ness and consideration may often 
hobble necessary business decisions. 
And the situation is complicated by 
a parent’s natural feeling of great- 
er wisdom and wider experience. 
This applies substantially also to 
uncles, but with less accent on what 
is owed and more on the complica- 
tions involved. 

In view of all these considera- 
tions the question is, why should 
the recognized intricacies of nepo- 
tism be added to the difficult maze 
of business problems with which 
every businessman is already beset? 

There may be occasional situa- 
tions which justify it. A brilliant 
son or son-in-law already in de- 
mand by others may make a spe- 
cific and notable addition to a 
parent’s business. A business head 
who is dissatisfied with the execu- 


tive material he has been able to 
attract, may well feel that a son 
would be no worse and at least 
would be loyal to the enterprise in 
staying with it. 

But the exceptions would seem 
to prove the rule that sons should 
be allowed to win their spurs 
among strangers for their own 
benefit and in full fairness to other 
employees and the capital suppliers. 

In the matter of having within 
an organization employees who are 
related to each other there are both 
favorable and unfavorable experi- 
ences. An excellent worker may 
very naturally have an excellent 
brother or sister who can be used 
to advantage. Seldom are they, 
however, of equal skill or value and 
that establishes problems of pay 
and promotion. Severance is the 
worst problem: One of them can- 
not be dropped without effect on or 
loss of the other; and this other 
one may be much desired as an 
employee. So prudent employers go 
slowly in hiring the relatives of 
employees. 

Certainly a man, whether a busi- 
ness head or not, should favor, pro- 
tect, and advance the interests of 





Little red schoolhouse recently built by Bell & Gossett Company offers com- 


plete courses to contractors, journeymen, engineers, and architects. It is com- 
pletely equipped for modern visual educational methods and has the latest 
in radiant heating and cooling. Bell & Gossett, manufacturer of hot water 
heating, air-conditioning, and refrigeration equipment, has made the school 
available so that members of the industry can keep abreast of developments 
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his own; but, being a segment of 
the wide business circle, is he free 
to ignore the best interests of his 
enterprise which consists of in- 
vestors, employees, suppliers, and 
customers? 





Office Salaries 
On the Rise 


HE average salary of nonsuper- 

visory office workers in the Chi- 
cago area has increased $1.24 per 
week, or 2.07 per cent, in the last 
6 months, according to a survey 
conducted by the Office Manage- 
ment Association of Chicago. 

This compares with an increase 
of 3.66 per cent for the previous 
6 months. 

The semiannual salary survey, 
just released, shows that the aver- 
age weekly white-collar wage in 
October was $60.93 as against 
$59.69 in April. 


dividual rates in 44 payroll classi- 
fications. The 219 firms queried 
have a total office employment of 
96,734, with more than half of 
these jobs, or 53.53 per cent, held 
by women workers. 

The highest percentage of fe- 
male workers is in the 16 printing 
and publishing companies whose 
average is 81.3 per cent. In the 94 
manufacturing offices slightly less 
than one-half the office workers 
are female. 

Other types of business and in- 
dustry which participated include 
wholesaling, insurance, retailing 
banking, utilities, and miscellane- 
ous service organizations. 

Other office practices reported in 
this survey show that 125 of the 
219 firms have 5 o'clock as their 
quitting time. Over 50 per cent 
start at 8:30 a.m. Almost hali of 
the companies work 8 hours daily, 
and 25 per cent have a 7!4-hour 
day. Only 15 firms reported a 
Saturday work schedule, usually a 
half day. 

The most popular lunch period 
is 45 minutes, and the companies 
with 30-minute lunch periods ex- 
ceed in number those who have 
1 hour off at noon. 
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Paperwork Drive Nets Savings 


(Continued from page 13) 


“Work simplification can be prac- 
ticed every day by throwing away 
unnecessary paper,” commented 
Elmer L. Lindseth, president of 
Cleveland Electric. Mr. Lindseth is 
a strong supporter of the work- 
simplification program and reports 
on its progress frequently. Re- 
cently, he said that the two big 
questions in the paperwork opera- 
tion of the company’s business are: 
(1) What to keep and (2) what to 
throw away. “Added to the routine 
type of recordkeeping in other com- 
panies, we, in the utility business, 
are compelled by law to keep cer- 
tain records for State and Federal 
regulatory bodies. As for the other 
papers we use in our business, our 
tendency is to keep too much for 
too long.” 

Consider the cost of maintaining 
a four-drawer file. Remington Rand 
Inc. has determined that the cost 
of preparing a business letter is 
91 cents. The cost of originating 
the material to fill a four-drawer 
file may run up to $10,000. When 
the value of the cabinet, floor space, 
filing labor, and all other costs are 
evaluated, the annual cost of main- 
taining a four-drawer file may be 
as much as $325. 

One of the “gimmicks’’ employ- 
ees received to make them aware 
of paperwork simplification was a 
note pad with printed hints and 
paperwork shortcuts. For example, 
“If you find you are doing any un- 
necessary paperwork job that in- 
volves only yourself, scrap it your- 
self.” When the work involves the 
department operations, supervisors 
should be asked to explain why the 
work is necessary. If the challenge 
reveals that it is unnecessary, then 
it is the supervisor’s responsibility 
to scrap it. If the challenge goes 
into an area outside one’s own de- 
partment, the plan is to first ap- 
proach the immediate supervisor, 
and then submit a work-simplifica- 
tion proposal in the usual manner. 

Four other paperwork shortcuts 
which were adopted include: 

1. Forms. A duplicating form 
has been eliminated by typing 
figures directly from a ledger book 
onto a monthly summary sheet, 
rather than waiting for a form to 
be prepared listing the figures to 
be included on the summary sheet. 

Also, a lake level record is now 
turned into the office monthly, 
rather than daily. This still gives 
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the necessary information, but 
eliminates duplicate records. 

2. Cards. A 3- by 5-inch card file 
divided into three sections-—cur- 
rent leaves of absence, returns from 
L. O. A., and previous year’s leaves 

is now used for employees on 
leave. The cards with employees’ 
names and other pertinent informa- 
tion are filed alphabetically, re 
tained for a 2-year period, and then 
destroyed. 

3. Tear-Off Sections. The statis 
tical department now sends one 
photostatic copy of a requisition at 
the end of the month for material 
received daily during the month 
The operator then sends it to the 
accounting department after check- 
ing. This procedure enables the ac- 
counting department to get the 
monthly total from this one requi- 
sition, rather than adding up one 
for each day as was previously 
done. 

4. Desks, Equipment. The pole 
cumulative index card file was 
moved to make it more accessible 
to the clerk who uses it. He form- 
erly had to leave his chair and walk 
28 feet to use the file. 

Cleveland Electric selected work 
simplification to encourage and 
assist its own people to take a more 
active part in improving their job 
performance. The program looked 
good because it could be carried on 
by the employees, results could be 
accomplished quickly, morale could 
be raised, and it could provide a 
continuing effort toward cost re- 
duction and job improvement. Dur- 
ing the summer of 1950, the first 
man from the company was sent 
to Lake Placid, New York, to study 
work simplification under Allan H 
Mogensen. Later Mr. Mogensen 
came to Cleveland to train top 
executives, and in the spring of 
1951, two more men were enrolled 
for study under Mr. Mogensen. The 
three men formed the nucleus of 
the program. One of them, R. W 
Rix, now heads the department. 

Mr. Rix and his staff recently 
made a survey to determine the 
source of these proposals. Most re 
vealing was the fact that 358 union 
people, who had not as yet had 
work-simplification training, had 
turned in proposals as the result of 
being exposed to the _ principles 
through promotional campaigns 
and through their work with those 
who had been trained. Also, 210 
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office people without previous work- 
simplification training had turned 
in proposals. Among those who had 
been trained, some had turned in 
as many as 21 ideas for improve- 
ment. About 130 employees had 
turned in at least 5 or more sug- 
gestions apiece. 

As of March 31, 1953, all man- 
agement personnel (700) had been 
trained in work simplification. 
About 35 per cent of the nonman- 
agement office people and 8 per cent 
of the operating employees have 
also been trained. By 1957, the 
company hopes to have all em- 
ployees trained. 

E. Z. DOSIT is Cleveland Elec- 
tric’s symbol for work simplifica- 
tion. During the paperwork-simpli- 
fication drive, life-size figures were 
made of E. Z. DOSIT and placed 
at various locations to call atten- 
tion to work simplification. 





Republic Solves 
Ups and Downs 


(Continued from page 21) 


more than 10,000 vendors supply- 
ing parts and equipment necessary 
to produce this plane. 

It is clear that stop-and-go plan- 
ning, as far as airpower is con- 
cerned, affects more employees than 
just those who work for the hand- 
ful of large aircraft manufacturers. 
The many employees of the sub- 
contractors and suppliers also suffer 
during the “famines” that inevi- 
tably occur if Government contracts 
are canceled as soon as an armistice 
is signed. 

The actual number of workers 
who are concerned with ‘‘feasts’’ 
and “famines” in the aircraft in- 
dustry can be better visualized after 
it is explained that this industry is 
the second largest manufacturing 
employer in the Nation (auto indus- 
try heading the list). The aircraft 
industry has an annual payroll of 
more than $3 billion, according to 
the Aircraft Industries Association. 
Republic’s payroll alone topped 
$124 million in 1953, and another 
$21 million went for additional em- 
ployee benefits. 

The aircraft industry has not fol- 
lowed the auto industry in cen- 
tralizing the bulk of its activity. 
There are a few locations where 
aircraft manufacturing is heavily 


concentrated, but they cannot be 
compared to the automotive cen- 
tralization at Detroit. Therefore, 
the stop-and-go planning that has 
gone on in the aircraft industry in 
the past usually has not affected 
just a single big area. 

There is a cluster of aircraft 
companies on Long Island, includ- 
ing Republic, Grumman Aircraft, 
and divisions of Sperry and Fair- 
child. There are several other com- 
panies in the East: Bell Aircraft 
at Buffalo, Glenn L. Martin at Bal- 
timore, and United Aircraft at East 
Hartford. 

California has a number of large 
aircraft companies, including Doug- 
las, Consolidated Vultee, Lockheed, 
North American, and Northrop. 
Then there is Boeing at Seattle, 
the Chance Vought at Dallas, and 
many other smaller companies 
scattered over the country. Most 
of the companies listed here depend 
greatly on Government contracts, 
although a few do a good business 
with commercial airlines. 

Many different locations, there- 
fore, would be affected by a “fam- 
ine’ in the aircraft industry, and 
the more than 750,000 employees 
who depend directly upon aviation 
for their livelihood would also be 
concerned. 

It is a tribute to the aircraft in- 
dustry that it has survived the hot- 
and-cold policy inflicted on it by 


Government bigwigs in the past. A 
long-range procurement program 
apparently is the answer, with the 
taxpayers reaping some of the sav- 
ings effected. 





New Tab System 
Solves Problems 


(Continued from page 17) 


mulated for approximately a week 
at a time and are sorted into se- 
quence according to order number. 
At this point, the original detail 
cards are reproduced, making an 
identical set of cards which be- 
comes the working deck. 

The original cards are placed in 
a file according to order number to 
serve aS a master customer con- 
trol. As the work progresses, this 
original deck will be used as the 
basis for punched-card procedures 
in invoice writing and accounts re- 
ceivable control. 

After the working deck is bal- 
anced against the original cards, it 
is then sorted according to f. o. b. or 
shipping point. Then, within the 
breakdown by f.o.b. point, the 





36 DOVER RD. PHONE 2-982395 


This sign is one of a number on display in or near Springfield, Ohio. The 
insurance man is an agent for Columbus Mutual Life Insurance Company, and 
his stunt has stirred up considerable publicity in local circles. His costs have 
run from about $150 to more than $200 a month, depending on the number 
of billboards that are rented. The idea apparently is paying off, although Mr. 
Sayers said the posters did not prompt people to call him to buy insurance 
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cards are sorted further according 
to delivery date, style number, and 
color number. By passing the cards 
through the tabulator in this order, 
White Stag produces a complete 
weekly sales report which is used 
as a guide by sales and planning 
executives. At the same time this 
report is being run, a summary 
punch, connected with the tabula- 
tor, accumulates totals and pro- 
duces cards representing quantities 
sold by item, color, and f.o.b. 
point. These summary cards are 
later used as a factor in the weekly 
Status reports. 

In addition to customer orders, 
the tabulating department also gets 
copies of all cutting or production 
orders, authorizing the manufac- 
ture of garments at any of the 5 
factories. The tabulating depart- 
ment also receives copies of trans- 
fer vouchers, which certify that the 
garments have been manufactured 
and list the f. 0. b. points at which 
they have been placed in inventory. 
Cards are key punched, incorpo- 
rating information from both cut- 
ting orders and transfer vouchers, 
and used in contributing informa- 
tion to the valuable weekly status 
report. 

Started originally on the basis of 
current inventories, the weekly 
status reports are now carried for- 
ward on the basis of summary 
cards which are punched auto- 
matically during the running of the 
previous week’s report. By sort- 
ing the combined cards from the 
previous week’s report, the cards 
which incorporate information 
from cutting orders and transfer 
vouchers, and those covering sales 
information, the White Stag tabu- 
lating department is able to pro- 
duce a weekly report which illus- 
trates graphically the company’s 
current operating status. 

The weekly status report lists 
every item stocked for each 
f.o.b. point, including its avail- 
able balance and the total of orders 
on hand. This is the most vivid 
type of comparison possible for 
sales and production statistics. It 
enables the company’s executives, 
merely by glancing at a single 
document, to pick out any trouble 
spots which might unbalance the 
relationship between sales and pro- 
duction. When sales are stronger 
than anticipated, production can 
be stepped up accordingly. By the 
same token, if an item is moving 
slowly, there is usually time to 
cut back production. 

Almost overnight, this report has 
become a key management tool. 

The same punched cards used in 
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preparing this comprehensive stock 
status report are, of course, always 
available for resorting and use in 
preparation of other special man- 
agement reports, including some 
which are issued at regular inter- 
vals and others which can be pre- 
pared as the demand arises. Some 
of these other reports include: 

A weekly summarization for the 
company as a whole, comparing 
sales to date with production to 
date. On this report, the tabulator 
automatically subtracts sales from 
production, thus producing a figure 
which reflects the available quan- 
tity of each item. 

A report is prepared 
month, listing the bookings turned 
in by each salesman, broken down 
into seven major product lines. 

Two separate reports are pre- 
pared regularly on sales according 
to marketing area. One of these 
divides the country into 5 sections, 
the other into 640, enabling sales 
executives to pinpoint trends ex- 
actly. Eventually, these reports are 
bound to lead to more efficient 
warehousing and distribution 

As this was written, work had 
already begun on the preparation 
of regular periodic reports on ma- 
terial consumption. These were 
being handled by sorting the detail 
cards according to garment and 
then presetting the figures for the 
number of yards of material re- 
quired for each garment into the 
calculating punch. The machine 
then extends this information auto- 
matically for reports. 

Even from the comparatively 
sketchy description of the operation 
set forth here, it can be readily 
seen that the skillful application 
of tabulating equipment has served 
to provide executives at White Stag 
with accurate operating informa 
tion quickly and economically in the 
face of the company-wide growth, 
which made it impossible for the 
staff to continue to develop this 
information efficiently through the 
use of manual methods 


every 





For Men Only 


NITED Air Lines crack flight 


“The Executive” is expressly 
tailored for businessmen traveling 
between New York and Chicago. 

In service since April 26, the 
flight lifts traditional bans on 


cigar and pipe smoking to provide 


all the comforts of home—includ- 
ing slippers and evening papers 


FIVE BOOKLETS $ 


to help your salesmen 


Send $1.00 with your name and address 
attached to this ad and mail today for 
this set of handy booklets on selling 
techniques. Only one set to a customer 


A SHORT COURSE IN SALESMAN 
SHIP by J. C. Aspley. Packed with 
helpful suggestions on selling funda 


menta! ver 300 OO 


SELL BY GIVING by Jame 
Mangan. A remarkable phil 
and appr h to selling which 


mnot ta ver oi 


THE KNACK OF SELLING YOUR. 
SELF by James T. Mangan. Every 
salesman must sell himself before he 

an sell anything. This book blue 


ver 30 


HOW TO SELL QUALITY by !} 
Aspley. Tested methods to over 
price object 
product 


W) OO” r 
ple 


STEP OUT AND SELL by W.E. Holler 
former sale wager for Chevrolet 
An inspiring | 


punch. Over 250,000 copie 


ook that packs 4 rea 


Each booklet averages 64 pages, size 
4 by 6 inches. Practical, down to earth, 
and packing a wealth of help, millions 
of these booklets now used in training 
by some of the largest companies in al! 
lines of business 


DARTNELL 
WH anagement Praia 


4670 Raviniw d Ave 





kh bins b 
2. 
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Benjamin Fairless, chairman, United States Steel, hoped that a recent series of tours of 
U. S. Steel plants made by him and David J. McDonald, United Steelworkers president 
(CIO), would lead to better understanding between company and union. The way to under- 


standing can be found, he said, *’. . 


. if we can ever rid ourselves of the false idea that our 


economic interests are in conflict; that we must try to take something from one another"’ 





eo 


For suggestions on manual indexing, eliminating one of three sets of branch 


manuals, Miss Scimenes, Pitney-Bowes secretary, gets half of estimated savings 


Employee Booklet Gets 
Pat on the Back 


They are getting better and bette: 

employee booklets, we mean. Afte1 
some 15 years of mulling over all 
types of employee booklets, we have 
seen them grow from _ nondescript 
lists of employee rules to a_ well- 
planned, well-organized form of com- 
munication between the employee and 
management 

The new booklet for employees of 
The Frank G. Hough Co. (tractors, 
cranes, and material handling equip- 
ment) of Libertyville, Ill, is a beau 
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tiful job from several viewpoints 
First, layout. As its title-—‘Your ABC 
Guide Book’’—indicates, it is or- 
ganized alphabetically and therefore 
needs no index. Second, the use of 
color is excellent. Third, there are 
just enough cartoon, diagram, and 
photo illustrations to give the book- 
let an interesting appea-ance, but 
not so many that it looks cluttered 
And by the way, the photos are really 
good. 

Incidentally, if salesmen from other 
companies are regular callers at your 
office, you will want to see a copy of 
the company’s new “Welcome” folder 
for visitors. Orchids to the Hough 
Company for a very nice job! 


Long Absence Survey 
Is Well Under Way 


The “little man who isn’t there,” 
continues to be one of the biggest 
problems in American industry. Pro- 
longed absences because of illness are 
so costly to employers that an elabo- 
rate study of such absences is being 
made by the Research Council for 
Economic Security, a Chicago organi- 
zation. The report will cover who is 
absent, what kind of worker, age 
sex, occupation, why he is absent, 
and how long—for large and small 
corporations of all types 

A report on the progress indicates 
that some 22,778 employees in 15 
large establishments throughout the 
country have been studied. By the 
time the report is completed, it will 
include 400,000 employees—-a 1 per 
cent sample of the Nation’s private 
nonagricultural employment 
queried will be employees who have 
been absent from work for more than 
1 consecutive weeks because of non- 
occupational disability. 

Off-the-job hazards are blamed for 
19 out of 20 illnesses of workers. This 
great cost to industry does not re- 
ceive a fraction of the attention that 
industry and Government give to the 
5 per cent on-the-job disabilities. Cur- 
rent results of the study show a 
remarkable difference in the absence 
rates of production and _ salaried 
workers. There were relatively twice 
as many prolonged absences among 
male production workers as in the 
male saleried workers; three times 
is many prolonged absences among 
female production workers as in the 
female salaried workers. There were 
almost twice as many prolonged ab 
sences—62 out of 1,000 against 32 out 
of 1,000—among female production 
workers as there were among male 

Present data are not sufficient to 
explain these varied absence rates 
among sex and occupational groups 


Those 
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The sign with the eyes and equation 
was a puzzle to this BFG employee 


Goodrich Campaign Aims 
At Improving Quality 


After seeing “QW Equals QP” on 
bulletin boards and in the company 
publication, Circle-News, for several 
weeks, B. F. Goodrich employees 
learned that the equation meant 
Quality Workmanship Equals Qual- 
ity Products.” That slogan is the basis 
of the Foremen’s Club Waste Reduc- 
tion Campaign for the year. The cam- 
paign is directed toward improving 
product quality by encouraging em- 
ployee suggestions and improving 
workmanship 

Besides winning regular awards 
for their adopted ideas, suggesters 
also have a chance to win extra 
prizes. Each adopted suggestion en- 
titles the suggester to a slip, with his 
or her name on it, which is put into 
a drawing box where it remains for 
the entire year. Every 3 months a 
drawing is held and 20 lucky persons 
receive $10 merchandise certificates 
at the BFG stores 

During the summer, when sugges- 
tions normally lag, the Foremen’s 
Club Waste Control Committee spon- 
sored a special “Suggestion Day.” 
The minimum award for an idea sub- 
mitted that day was increased from 
$7.50 to $10.00. Over 240 suggestions 
were received—as many as are nor- 
mally received from employees in 
several weeks 

Toward the end of the year, the 
program received another shot in the 
arm when a “QW Equals QP” poster- 
letter and a bright blue pencil were 
given to each employee by represen- 
tatives of the committee. This is the 
sort of activity which prevents em- 
ployee contests from bogging down 
toward the end 

This campaign is but one of many 
contests for BFG employees to em- 
phasize the company’s constant aim 
to give the customer “top quality 
products on schedule and at the 


lowest possible cost 
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Kodak, Consolidated Edison of New 
York, and Allis-Chalmers. Consider- 


Conference on Alcoholism 
" r ible information is given regarding 
Is Summarized in Book the Allis-Chalmers program which 


was begun in 1949 
About a year ago, a conference on In Part III, it is pointed out that 
alcoholism in industry was held in a majority of the problem drinkers 
Chicago under the auspices of Portal in this country are in business and 
industrial operations. “Industry na- 
tionally is losing more than $1 billion 
each year because alcohol and fac- 


House and the Chicago Association of 
Commerce and Industry. The 56-page 
booklet, “The Problem Drinker-—A 
Challenge to Industry” is the sum- tory operations just don’t mix 
mary of the facts gathered at that on a recent reliable survey, the dollar 
conference loss in Chicago last year was $60 
The booklet is divided into three million 

parts: Part I—-The Nature of the The booklet emphasizes the fact 
Problem; Part IIl-—-Treatment and that the treatment of alcoholism by 
Alleviation of Alcoholism; Part III a company must be “nonpaternalistic, 
How Industry Can Deal with Alco suspicion as a tool for dis- 
holism. Reference is made to pioneers 
of programs of rehabilitation by such of employees to have their personal 
Fastman iffairs treated as such.” 


Based 


ibove 
cipline, and protective of the rights 


companies as E. I. du Pont 


Group of P & W A's new employees watch company movie, ‘Here's Where You 
Come In,"’ part of an introductory program for hourly and salaried employees 


Program Gets New Employees Started on Right Foot 


Aircraft to give the employes enough time to 


In 1953, Pratt & Whitney 
inaugurated a program to 
new employees to the company in a 
manner that would supplement the Ihe 
important and tim«e 
tion given by the Ipervisor i ‘he adviser tries 
The new program is vided into ty the new employee is adjusting prop 
probationary period 


introduce get acquainted and to orient himself 


to his surroundings 


hourly employee meets in 


with a personnel adviser 


to find out whether 


ormally 


dad indoctring 


phases, spanning a perio 1 montl erly during hi 
The first is the introductory meeting 


a conference nis question 


ind the employee seeks answet! to 


which includes a talk by ind problems 
leader from the training 


showing of the company movie 


department rhe new program is not intended 
ind a 1 substitute for the indoctrination 
question and-answe! period Meeting y upervisol! according to ‘I R 
for all new employees are schedule: wns, personnel manager. “A 


he stated, “a new employes 


in the 
according to shifts tf course 

The second phase of the introdu Ipervisor vill continue to bear the 
ibility in helping him 


job and familiarize him 


tory program is called the chief respor 


interview, the purpose of wh 3 idjust to |} 
insure the employee's the company.” The nev 


justment to his new } extension 


idered an 
Views are schedule | 
mont} 


ifter the date 





Girls Will Wear Them 
If They Are Pretty 


Getting girls in shops and plants 
to wear safety clothing has been a 
problem ever since girls began 
streaming by the thousands through 
plant employment offices in the early 
1940's. It has been especially difficult 
to get them to wear caps or hats 
and no wonder! Most girls wouldn't 
be caught dead in the caps designed 
for industrial safety. Not only were 
most caps unattractive, but they 
were uncomfortable—too tight or too 
heavy. Furthermore, the caps cover 
up a girl’s main attraction—-her hai: 
And, of course, they have to cover 
the hair, since this is one of the main 
safety hazards in an industrial plant 

Within the last few years, however, 
attention has been paid to appear- 
ance as well as safety by designers 
of women’s safety caps, with the re- 
sult that safety directors’ troubles on 
this score are easing up a bit. The 
headgear selected for girls working 
in the plant of the Cannon Electric 
Company in Los Angeles, Calif., were 
designed by Paula Page, a former 
Hollywood dancer and model. The 
cap’s lightness and the effective way 
it confines the hair—especially in the 


Jean Huntington, Cannon Electric em- 
ployee, models a nylon safety cap 


back—-plus its flattering appearance, 
make it attractive to the Cannoneer 
girls. In fact, the hat has become 
popular with women in many indus- 
trial plants in the Los Angeles area. 


Lost dreams! Displayed here is $7,000 worth of merchandise, representing taxes 
which a Du Pont employee paid in 7 years for Federal, State, and local taxes 


Impact of Taxes Is Revealed in Unusual Picture 


Few employees realize the huge 
amount of money they are paying out 
in taxes year after year. To bring 
home the tax story to its em- 
ployees, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Company had a special photograph 
made to illustrate how ‘Taxes Are 
Paid in Lost Dreams.” Selected to 
work out the story were Jeff Worrall 
and his family. The family of four 
was invited to walk through a Sears 
Roebuck store and indicate $7,000 
worth of merchandise they didn’t buy 

representative of the taxes which 
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the Du Pont employee had paid in 
7 years to Federal, State, and local 
tax collectors. 

Mr. Worrall and his wife had paid 
out—much to their astonishment 
nearly a third of their income in 
taxes since 1946. Luxuries and neces- 
sities selected by the Worrall’s in- 
cluded household appliances, furni- 
ture, sports equipment, a power lawn 
mower, and workshop tools. All the 
“purchases” were assembled in the 
Sears parking lot to take this unusual 
photograph 


Bank President Surprised 
With Big Greeting 


Not many presidents of companies 
are likely to open up the morning 
newspaper and see a birthday greet- 
ing from their employees! This is 
what happened to R. Otis McClintock, 
president of the First National Bank 
and Trust Company of Tulsa, Okla 

When the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of his election to the presidency of 
the First National rolled around, his 
employees bought a full page in the 
Tulsa Tribune-World for a “happy 
birthday” notice. A large caricature 
of Mr. McClintock was headed with 
the jingle, “Surprise, Surprise, a 
‘Happy Birthday’ Notice from the 
‘First Folks of Tulsa, to Our Head 
Man, Otis!’”’ 

The secret was well kept—Mr 
McClintock’s first knowledge of the 
public “birthday card’’ was when he 
opened his newspaper that morning 


Ferro Ends Perfect 
Safety Year 


With the Award of Honor flag for 
an outstanding safety record current- 
ly flying over Ferro Corporation's 
plant at Cleveland, Ohio, C. D. Claw- 
son, Ferro president, has announced 
the completion of an entire year of 
operations without a single lost-time 
accident. 

Mr. Clawson revealed that in July, 
the National Safety Council pre- 
sented Ferro with the “Best In In- 
dustry” Award of Honor for a safety 
record considerably better than the 
norm for the company’s industry 
group. 

Now, at the end of 365 operating 
days comprising 1,277,937 man-hours 
with no accident-caused lost time, 
Ferro has presented inscribed ball- 
point pens to all company employees 
in appreciation of their cooperation 
toward achieving the perfect safety 
record. The inscription reads “Ferro 
Corp., Cleveland Plant. One year of 
operation without a disabling ac- 
cident. 1953.” 

Mr. Clawson stated, “We hope to 
continue to warrant the title of ‘Best 
In Industry’ by maintaining an ex- 
cellent record of safety. We are proud 
to have topped our original qualifica- 
tion for the award by going on to 
finish 365 days without accident o1 
injury to any of our personnel. Our 
employees deserve commendation for 
keeping Ferro a truly safe place in 
which to work.” 

Prior to distributing the gifts to all 
Ferro personnel, a ceremony in com- 
memoration of the event was held 
at which time William N. Noble 
manager of operations, presented the 
first pen to Anthony Simon, president 
of Local 1170, United Steel Workers’ 
Union, representing Ferro employees 
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We are prone to forget that, in the economic affairs of the free world, it is our Nation 
which controls the price of gold, rubber, and tin in the world market. With the aid 


of vast capital investment and plant equipment, American labor produces much more 


per man per hour than labor anywhere else in the world. Thus 


. . high-paid American 


workers can undersell lower-paid overseas labor.—-J. S. Coleman, pres., Burroughs Corp. 





Fireproof Desk for Small 
Professional Office 


COMBINING the time and space 
economies of Shaw-Walker’s “work 
organizer” desk with fire protection 
and security for records, this desk is 
designed for use by personnel han- 
dling irreplaceable records. Its com- 
pactness makes it ideal for the small 
professional or business office, as well 
as for general office use. The left 
pedestal contains a two-drawer Fire- 
File bearing Shaw-Walker’s Certified 
Protection and Underwriter’s labels 
It is equipped with a signal plunger 
key lock or a combination lock to 
prevent unauthorized entrance. Desk 
has rimless, roll-edge tan linoleum 
top. The Shaw-Walker Company 
Muskegon, Mich 


““Swayproof'’ Heavy Office 
Machine Stand 


CLAIMED to be the safest founda- 
tion for today’s costly business ma- 
chines, this swayproof unit achieves 
streamlined styling through the use 
of a heavy-gauge tubular steel base 
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in a gray baked hammertone finish 
The “elevator” 
MS-300 permits quick shifting from 
solid, rubber-tipped feet to noiseless 
rubber composition rollers in a mat 


construction of the 


ter of seconds. All sharp edges, angles 
and crossbars have been eliminated 
Weber Brothers Metal Works, Inc 
108 N. Jefferson St., Chicago 6, Il 


Magnesium Typewriter Carriage 
Moves Easily 


PRECISION engineered, the Halda 
Star typewriter has many new fea 
tures: Mar-Jet margin levers that 
set, reset, or clear margins instan 
taneously 
shaped to the fingertips; uniform type 
spacing despite personal variation in 
typing rhythm; as well as a sound 
absorbing rubber base cushion that 


plastic ‘“‘contour’ keys 


grips the machine stably to the des} 








\ block of five tabulator keys per 
mit, in addition to normal column 
settings, the addition of five perma 
nent settings for statistical typing 
Extra keys have been added to the 
keyboard for extra symbols of the 
customer's choice. Facit, Inc., 500 
Fifth Ave New York, N. Y 





Vertical Spacer and Line 
Finder Is Automatic 


FOR USE on electric typewriters 
when typing continuous marginal 
punched forms, this device will per- 
mit continuous typing by allowing 
the operator to advance the form to 
the proper area with a finger touch 
Just a flick of the finger automati- 
cally snaps the form from one writing 


area, line, or form to the next-——quick 
as a flash. Since the device is operated 
by the typist’s right hand, the left 
hand is free to turn necessary mate- 
rial on desk, so both hands can be 
used simultaneously to speed typing 
Stops may be selected as close as 1% 
inches apart, as many as needed per 
form, or as varied as desired. Moore 
Business Forms, Inc., 900 Buffalo 
Ave., Niagara Falls, N. Y 


Filing Device Keeps Cards 
Open for Reference 


KEY unit in Quick-Quest is an ad- 
justable, two-way throw plate that 
causes a “V"” opening to form when 
file material is opened to a particular 
point. This allows complete visibility 
or permits withdrawal of desired 
material and easy replacement, with- 
out search for the correct filing posi- 
tion. Available in models for use on 
desk tops, in both 4-inch and 10-inch 
depth desk drawers, and filing cabinet 
drawers, the device is simple and 
economical. Changing file loads are 
accommodated by a channel extend- 
ing the entire length of the base, in 


which throw plates can be adjusted 
at ‘%-inch intervals. This prevents 
cards from “riding” or filed items 
from buckling or falling flat. From 
1 to 2 inches of useful file space is 
added to each file drawer, since the 
drawer compressor can be complete] 

removed when Quick-Quest is _in- 
serted. Additional throw plates in all 
sizes are available. Woodall Indus- 
tries of California, 1970 Carroll Ave 

San Francisco 24, Calif 


Low-Cost Electronic Computer 
For Business 


RELATIVELY speaking, this ma- 
chine is low-cost, since its electronic 
brain is said by its developers to do 
the work of a $1l-million computer, 
yet it costs only 5 per cent as much 
Designed to overcome previous objec 
tions to electronic computers, the 
ALWAC will work speedily from a 
long sequence of orders stored in the 
machine itself. Lengthy processes can 
be carried out without any action on 
the part of the operator, and as many 
as 10 operators using electric type- 
writers at various locations can 
share ALWAC simultaneously. Elec- 
tric typewriters or paper tape per- 
forating and tape reading equipment 
are used to put basic commands into 
the device and obtain answers from 
it. The control panel at the operator's 
left detects coding or machine errors 
stops the computer, and lights up to 
show where the operator has made 
an error. Useful to insurance com 
panies for billing insurance premiums 
and other data, as well as depart- 
ment stores and offices for replacing 
clerical employees doing numerica! 
work. Publishers can automaticall) 
compute and type invoices for sub- 
renewals Logistics Re- 
Redondo Beach, Calif 


scription 
search, Inc 
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Looseleaf Binder Allows Rapid 
Sheet Changes 


OPERATION of this improved loose- 
leaf binder is so simple that, if neces- 
sary, deletions or additions could be 
made with only one hand. A two-posi- 
tion locking bar secures all bound ma- 
terial and, when pulled, disengages 
the top cover for easy access to sheets 
that must be changed. Telescoping 
posts expand up to 50 per cent and re- 
duce sheet tearing—thus increasing 
service life of printed filler material 
The Heinn Co., 326 W. Florida St 

Milwaukee 4, Wis 


Sliding-Door Cabinet Is 
Desk Height 


USED in combination with desks and 
tables, this cabinet called “Desk-Hi” 
provides work area as well as storage 
space. With an adjustable shelf that 
needs no bolting, its steel doors glide 
easily open and shut to allow easy 
access to materials and yet present 
an attractive apearance. Available in 
12-inch and 18-inch depths, it is 29 
inches high and 38 inches wide. Two 
other sliding door cabinets, of dif- 
ferent heights, are available. The 
Borroughs Manufacturing Co., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich 
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New Teleprinter |s Lighter, 
Much Faster 


STREAMLINED office 
military teleprinter made by Klein- 
schmidt is now available. This 45- 
pound page printer has 30 per cent 
fewer moving parts than those now 
in use, with only about one-third the 
weight. Designed to send and receive 
messages at 100 words per minute 
the machine is actually capable of 
speeds up to 150 words per minute 
With a keyboard similar to that on 
a standard typewriter, the machine 
can be operated by anyone able to 
type. The message is received in- 
Stantly 
from sender 
Deerfield, Il 


version ol the 


regardless of the distance 
Kleinschmidt Inc 


Cash Box Keeps Coins 
Sorted and Counted 
METERED slots holding the 


tell at a glance the cash on hand 
Called Cash-A-Flash, the box weighs 
1 pound empty and 6 pounds when 
full, and has a coin capacity of $62.50 
in all denominations. Measuring 6% 
by 6% by 2% inches, the boxes stack 
easily in any quantity. The metallic 
brown colored plastic boxes will sup- 
port a 250-pound man and can be 
dropped on concrete without injury 
It is simply operated by two push 
buttons. The coin tray tilts up on 
retarded click springs. Both cover 
and coin tray are removable, and 
there is ample room in the bottom 
for paper money Sponge’ rubber 
strips in the top hold coins securely 
in slots so that the box may be car- 
ried in any position. J-P Products 
Sabetha, Kansas 


coins 


Machine for Printing Gummed 
Labels, Tags, and Cards 


CALLED the Duplicopy Printer, this 
device will reproduce 100 units a 
minute in as many as five colors at 
one time. Even string or wire tags 
can be run on this lightweight ma- 
chine. Anything typed 
drawn on the master unit can be 
printed. A spirit process machine, it 
feeds automatically, has rubber suc 
tion feet, bearings sealed in oil, and 
it is made of heavy-gauge steel 
finished in gray baked enamel. Dupli- 
copy Company, 224 W. Illinois St 
Chicago 10, Il 
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Now you can do 


@ PLASTIC BINDING 


RIGHT IN YOUR OWN OFFICE 
this modern low-cost way 


Add preatige...color... utility 
attention-compelling appearance 
to reports, catalogs, all printed 
and d uplicated material. Save 
money, too Anyone can operate 
FREE... PLASTIC BOUND 
PORTFOLIO. PRESENTATION 
Get your personalized edition today 
».- @unique and beautiful sample of 
modern plastic binding packed with 
illustrated facts and ideas. Gives 
- complete applica- 
tion story and cost 
advantages in or 
ganizations of all 
types and sizes. 
Here's a wealth of 
important informa- 
tion absolutely FREE. 


GENERAL BINDING CORPORATION 
812 W. Belmont Ave., Dept. AB-1 
Chieago 14, Hlinois 
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1 folders 
‘, hang! 














ment 
PENDAFLEX 
_HANGING FOLDERS 
Send for free Oxford Filing Supply Co., Inc. 
CATALOG 52 Clinton Road, Garden City, N. Y. 
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vsiness VIPS 


The following literature is of special 
interest to executives active in busi- 
ness management. It is current, and 
requests for this literature received 
date of this 
issue may find supplies of the various 


several months after 


booklets are completely exhausted. 


Requests for these booklets may be 


sent direct to the companies listed. 





STANDARD PRESENTS THE 
CORONET. A _ series of pictures 
graphically illustrates how the Coro- 
net turns out better copies quicker 
and faster than was formerly pos- 
sible. A fluid duplicator, this device 
makes 80 copies per minute, has an 
eye-level copy counter, large fluid 
supply reservoir, visible gauge, elec- 
trical operation controlled by foot 
pedal or hand lever, and all vital 
points are equipped with ball bear- 
ings. Standard Duplicating Machines 
Corp., Everett 49, Mass 


’ 


TEAMWORK TO FINANCE RE- 
TIREMENT. How the employer, the 
Government, and the family can work 
together to help keep employees from 
becoming adult dependents is_ in- 
terestingly told in this newest booklet 
from the Income Management In- 
stitute. “Today,” says the booklet, 
“one in every twelve of us is 65, or 
older. There are now 13 million of 
these seniors in the United States 
This time next year there will be 
400,000 more! Three out of five of 
them are financially dependent on 
others.” These are astounding words, 
which should make management men 
interested in exploring the influence 
homemakers have on a company’s 
reputation, and in enlisting their aid 
in helping to make their own family 
senior self-supporting. Income Man- 
agement Institute, P. O. Box 2122, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
. * > 

HOW 'TO GET WHAT YOU NEED 
in recordkeeping papers and index 
cards. A new study on the efficient 
making and maintaining of business, 
professional, and Government records 
of all kinds, this 24-page booklet pre- 
sents time- and money-saving facts 
in an interesting manner. Subjects 
covered include: How to organize and 
maintain a program of adequate 
records, how to buy forms of all 
kinds, what kinds of paper or card 
stock are necessary for various types 
of forms, and how long various types 
of business and professional records 
should be kept. Parsons Paper Com- 
pany, Holyoke, Mass 


MY FIRST CHOICE, AND MY 
BOSS’ TOO! TIFFANY STANDS 
This prize-winning brochure won top 
honors among brochures submitted 
by advertising agencies throughout 
the United States and Canada. In 
five-color lithography, interesting car- 
toons highlight the unusual features 
common to all Tiffany stands. All 
available models are clearly illus- 
trated and described in detail. Copies 
of this brochure can be obtained by 
writing to Tiffany Stand Co., 7350 
Forsyth St., St. Louis 5, Mo 


BETTER SELECTION OF PER- 
SONNEL THROUGH RCC RE- 
PORTS is an interesting case-history 
folder on personnel selection services 
provided on a_ nationwide basis 
Copies available free by writing to 
Retail Credit Company, 90 Fairlie St 

Atlanta 1, Ga 


+ 


PROOF MACHINE tells ol 
ways that banks can reduce check- 
handling operations and costs. It 
opens with a brief discussion of com- 
mercial banking operations, and then 
gives detailed explanations of the ap- 
plication of the proof machine to 
many phases of these operations. The 
largest section of the booklet, dealing 
with proof department applications 
of the machine, is divided into two 
parts: Incoming clearings and mail 
and deposit proof. These parts cove! 
16 types of work that can be simpli- 
fied by mechanization. Illustrations 
include a work-flow diagram for the 
proof and distribution of checks, and 
a sample bank floor plan showing 
ideal proof machine locations. Copies 
of the booklet are available on re- 
quest from the IBM Department of 
Information, 590 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. 


THE 


GRAY AUDOGRAPH ELECTRONIC 
SOUNDWRITER. “It’s easy to pick 
a dictating instrument once you've 
got the facts on Audograph.”’ 
the copy, and the attractive two-colo! 
folder proceeds, in an easy, conver- 
sational tone, to present the case for 
Audograph. Its interesting layout 
points up the dictating machine’s 15 
important benefits clearly. How it 
operates, as well as a few pertinent 
facts about its recording medium 
the disc—are also covered. The Gray 
Manufacturing Co., 16 Arbor St., 
Hartford, Conn 


So goes 


THE DIVIDENDS YOU GET WITH 
REMINGTON tAND ELECTRIC 
TYPING. Designed for top-manage- 
ment analysis of high typing station 
costs, this booklet points the way to 
cleaner copy, more carbon copies 
uniformly typed work, less fatigue 
and increased production. Many case 
histories are contained in the booklet, 
showing on-the-job production _in- 
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creases of 20. to 50 per cent. It also 
tells how interested executives can 
participate in an operating ratio 
study program to establish electric 
typewriter policies. The program of- 
fers a free written report of the 
benefits and production increases pos- 
sible through the use of electric type- 
writers. Ask for booklet No. RE 8612 
when requesting a free copy from 
Remington Rand Ince., 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y 


* 


HOW TO DESIGN A _ LETTER- 
HEAD. This portfolio includes a mes- 
sage on the subject of letterheads, 
plus 10 original letterheads designed 
by Lester Beall, a leading American 
designer. These letterheads, for pro- 
fessions and businesses, can be pro- 
duced by your own printer. For a 
free copy, send your request, on your 
own business or professional sta- 
tionery, to Parsons Paper Company, 
Department 123, Holyoke, Mass 


* 7 * 


MODERN DRAWING AND DOCU- 
MENT REPRODUCTION. This 
meaty booklet provides up-to-date 
data on Kodagraph reproduction 
materials. In its second printing, new 
sections on Kodagraph projection 
positive paper and microprint paper 
have been added to the booklet. The 
latest data on sheet sizes, roll sizes, 
and packings have also been incor- 
porated for all products covered. De- 
signed to provide basic information 
on Kodak reproduction materials for 
use in engineering, industrial, and 
other fields, the booklet is available 
without charge by writing to the In- 
dustrial Sales Division, Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y 


* * 


MISS TIP-OUTS HAS SOMETHING 
TO SHOW YOU is the title of a new 
folder describing the advantages of 
carbon interleaved forms produced 
on the Tipmaster All-Electric Glue 
Tipper. The folder shows how Tip- 
Outs—Tipmaster prepared carbon- 
interleaved forms-—simplify and 
streamline office procedures, assuring 
better systematized and more accu- 
rate work. It does this with examples 
of several Tip-Out forms in actual 
use every day by a typical business 
firm. Pierce Specialized Equipment 
Co., San Mateo, Calif 


* 


HERE’S THE WAY TO UNPREC- 
EDENTED SAVINGS. This colorful 
folder describes the way Pitney- 
Bowes Tickometer can eliminate a 
concealed cost of your business opera- 
tion. Manual counting of coupons, 
checks, labels, sales slips, production 
or piecework records, or paper cur- 
rency can be a thing of the past with 
Tickometer. Cartoon strips give case 
histories of actual users. Write to 
Pitney-Bowes, Inc., Walnut’ and 
Pacific Sts., Stamford, Conn 
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Something WEW for COLLATING! | 


use 
Euane 


SPEEDY 
JOGGER 


j——with any 


Evans GATHERING RACK 


© Jogger fits on end of any TU Evans © GUARANTEED to produce QUICKER and 


Gathering Rack. As sheets are gathered, MORE ACCURATE results than any other 


drop each handful of 
P ‘ —- ee See collating aid on the market——Evans Gath 


into Jogger. As you lift hands away—tap 
ering Racks come in two styles—with 6, 12 
the handlie—ond sheets jog together into 


l ection ach ect ) 
neat sets, ready for removal. Jogger is all ” 8 sections. Eac section holds 50( 
aluminum—as are all Evans Gathering sheets at inclined angle. Racks collapse for 


Racks setting aside 


PICTURED: 12-section TU Rack oat $16.50 7 other Racks $10.00 to $25.00 
JOGGER—$10.00 


See Your Dealer or Write: Evans Specialty Co., inc, 405 N. Munford St., Richmond 20, Va. 














NEW, IDEA-PACKED THEME 
of the 


TWELFTH ANNUAL OMAC 
SEMINAR and 
BUSINESS SHOW 


Monday, March 8, through Thursday, 
March 11, 1954 
At the Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago 
Sponsored by 
Office Management Association of Chicago 
And Northwestern University 


The OFFICE MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATION of CHICAGO 


105 West Madison St. Chicago, Illinois 


DON’T MISS IT! 


Put it on your calendar, 


NOW! 


entry, 








a Dartnell Short Course 


STRATEGY IN SELLING 
By J. C. Aspley 


Today's tight market conditions de- 
mand extra effort and sales skill. Here 
is an effective streamlined course in 
practical selling. Not just theory but 
successful sales techniques, tried and 
tested by others, covering the seven 
fundamentals of selling 
® Planning the Sale 

© Getting Better Interviews 
© Making the Presentation 

© Disposing of Objections 
*® Closing the Sale 

© Managing Your Time 
® The Way to Leadership 


Seven manuals SZ .OO 
in handy box Plus postage 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4670 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Il. 











we SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 
confidential records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use 

Compact, economical, safe. All revolving part« 
are covered, Instantly adjustable. Shreds %” to 


\%". Designed for continaous and trouble-free 
service 


FREE TRIAL 
Operate a SHRED ALL 30 days. if 
not satisfied—return—owe nothing. 


UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
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EFFECTIVE USE OF OLDER 
WORKERS. By Elizabeth Llewellyn 
Breckinridge. If you think your busi- 
ness must have “young, energetic men 
and women” in order to be an effec- 
tive organization, then this book was 
written for you. It tells what pro- 
gressive corporations are doing in 
hiring, retiring, transferring, and 
maintaining the health and morale of 
older employees; how such programs 
are administered and operated; and 
how the problems arising from the 
use of older workers have _ been 
surmounted. 

In 14 concise, illustrated chapters 
the author answers such questions as 
(1) What should the American cor- 
poration do about older workers; (2) 
can the needs of the older worker be 
squared with the need of industry for 
efficient producers; (3) should retire- 
ment be compulsory; (4) how can 
flexible retirement be administered 
without handicapping the company’s 
organization; and (5) how can the 
older worker be helped to keep fit 
on the job and to prepare for future 
retirement? 

These answers stem from the ex- 
perience of ninety firms, including 
Inland Steel Co., Carson Pirie Scott 
& Co., Cleveland Twist Drill Com- 
pany, The Prudential Insurance Co 
of America, Standard Oil Company 
(New Jersey), and General Motors 
Corporation. 

This is not a book of theory, but 
is well backed by examples, tables 
and charts, giving names of companies 
involved and the specific problems 
handled. 

Edward L. Ryerson, chairman of 
Inland Steel, comments in his fore- 
word to this book: 

“Whether or not one agrees with 
the comments contained in this book, 
the reader will find ideas that will 
stimulate the thinking of those who 
are interested in trying to find the 
proper answer to these problems.” 

Certainly this short book is a 
“must” for top management, and 
personnel and industrial relations 
directors. Wilcox and Follett Com- 
pany, 1255 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
5, Ill. 224 pages. $4.00 


EXAMINATION OF INSURANCE 
COMPANIES. Prepared under the 
direction of Deputy Superintendent 
of the New York State Insurance De- 
partment, Adelbert G. Straub, Jr 
The first two volumes of a series of 
six, this work describes the opera- 
tions of insurance companies and 
tells how various legal and social re- 
quirements are met 

These first two volumes are made 
up almost completely of lectures 


which have been delivered before the 
examiners of the New York State 
Insurance Department. There is an 
introduction by Alfred J. Bohlinger 
superintendent of the department, 
whose name was in the newspapers 
recently when he charged Equitable 
Life Assurance’s chairman with 
nepotism. 

In addition to Mr. Bohlinger’s in- 
troduction, Volume 1 includes lec- 
tures by prominent officers of leading 
insurance companies. These officers 
cover every major branch of the 
business. Volume 2 explains how 
the New York State Insurance De- 
partment conducts examinations of 
insurance companies. 

The volumes are recommended as 
an aid to legislators, insurance com- 
pany officials, teachers, research 
workers, and others concerned with 
developments in the field. Published 
by the State of New York Insurance 
Department, 61 Broadway, New 
York 6, N. Y. 571 pages in Volume 1, 
and 787 pages in Volume 2. $15.00 
per set (Volumes 1 and 2 are not 
sold separately). 


WORLD POPULATION AND PRO- 
DUCTION. By W. S. Woytinsky and 
his wife, E. S. Woytinsky. An enor- 
mous volume—-which is to be followed 
by a second volume in 1954—this 
book has as its purpose “to outline 
world economic forces and trends in 
our present fateful era, in which 
modern mechanized civilization is 
spreading over the world and be- 
coming universal.” 

The book is divided into five parts 
(1) Man and His Environment, (2) 
World Needs and Resources, (3) 
Agriculture, (4) Energy and Mining, 
and (5) Manufacturers 

To give some idea of the tremen- 
dous amount of work which has gone 
into this book, however, a further 
explanation of one of the parts is 
necessary. Part One, for example, 
discusses the earth, the peoples of 
the world, migration, cities, births, 
deaths, marriages, divorces, health, 
as well as the future of the world’s 
population 

The authors have lived here and 
abroad, and so have a knowledge 
of several languages. They are the 
sole authors of the book and pre- 
pared it without the help of research 
contributors or collaborators. Their 
study was financed by the Rocke 
feller Foundation and the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund and was jointly 
administered by the Fund and the 
Johns Hopkins University. Published 
by the Twentieth Century Fund 
330 West 42nd St., New York 36. 
N. Y. 1,268 pages. $12.00 
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This Month’s Contributors 


BENEDICT KRUSE, editorial director of 
Frank Associates, Chicago, travels 
some 40,000 miles a year, ranging 
from coast to coast, as part of his 
regular business writing routine. He 
took over his present position at the 
beginning of 1950, following 8 years 
as a newspaperman, Army war cor- 
respondent, and editor of a weekly 
newspaper. From 1946 to 1949, he 
served as a member of the New York 
Times bureau covering the United 
Nations. As part of the duties of his 
present position, he has_ written 
literally hundreds of feature articles 
covering every phase of business 
management. 


* wx 


RICHARD WEUMAIER, systems analyst 
and consultant, has been writing 
methods articles for AMERICAN BusI- 
NESS since 1948. Last year’s series of 
three articles, dealing with cutting 
costs with better business forms, 
proved so popular that it was re- 
printed in booklet form by Mr 
Neumaier. 
a7 

KENNETH R. MacDONALD has been a 
contributor to AMERICAN BUSINESS 
for some time, although this is the 
first full-length article of his we have 
published. Covering the Southern 
California area, Ken MacDonald’s 
news items help keep our “Offices in 
the News” section interesting and 
complete. A former newspaperman 
and press association writer, Ken 
earned his bread and butter for many 
years doing public relations work 
Now he devotes his time exclusively 
to editorial representation 


HARRY L. WYLIE’s seventh article it 
his series of ten deals with that core 
of the office—the files. Few manage 
ment men realize the importance of 
well run files. Even less foresee how 
costly departmental files can become 
From his rich background of business 
and teaching experience, Harry Wylie 
gives a few pointers on how to nip 
this interloper in the bud 


LILLIAN STEMP, writer and field editor: 
of safety and personnel news, this 
month comes up with a story on 
Cleveland Electric's work-simplifica 
tion drive. A contributor to AMERICAN 
BUSINESS since 1945, Miss Stemp 
ferrets out the human relations ap 
proach to office savings 


W. H. CONANT’s January article hits 
hard at the soft underbelly of one ol 
businesses pet practices-—hiring rela 
tives. Controversial, as are most of 
his subjects, nepotism is nevertheless 
given a fair hearing by this New 
York management consultant 


* 
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Executives Wanted 








SALARIED POSITIONS 
85.000 to 835,000 

Zinal personal employment 
lished 44 years) Procedurs 
thical standards is individu 
u personal requirements 
«ll present position pro 
particulars. R. W. BIXBY 
ne Bldg@., Buffalo 3, N.Y 





Inventions for Sale 





EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
noney. Write for our free classification sheet 
f inventions for sale ADAM FISHER CO 
i118 Idaho, St. Louis, Mo 





Business Booklets 





‘HOW TO WRITE BETTER LETTERS 
by L. BE. Prailey 
dictate letters you'll find 


timulus in this new pocket-size booklet 
( Frailey. Sample copy, 40 cents 


If ou write 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


1670 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicage 40 
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... before it TALKS 


is the way our doctors put 
it—“Our chances of curing 
cancer are so much better 
when we have an opportunity 
to detect it before it talks.” 


That’s why we urge you to 
have periodic health checl 
ups that always include a 
thorough examination of the 
kin, mouth, lungs and rectum 
and, in women, the breast 
and generative tract. Very 
often doctors can detect can 
cer in these areas long before 
the patient has noticed any 
ymptoms 

For more life-saving facts 
phone the American Cancer 
Society office nearest you, o1 
write to “Cancer”—in care of 
your local Post Office. 


American Cancer Society 





Business. ON THE MARCH 


OME businessmen are worried. They think 

there is too much whistling in the dark about 
conditions. They quote Justice Brandeis in the 
United Railways case back in 1930, when he 
said, “Periods of rising prices have ever been 
followed by periods of falling prices.” The 
fainthearted fear that prices are headed for 
their prewar levels, so they have decided to 
sit out 1954. We don’t think there is much 
chance of that happening for the simple reason 
that we as a Nation could not let it happen. 
Qur national debt, our world leadership, our 
defense program commit us to a high-tax, full- 
employment policy. Any extended drop in 
prices would have an effect on our future eco- 
nomic security too serious for any Administra- 
tion to permit. It is important to recall that 
in 19388—after the good Justice made his 
famous comment—the dollar value of an ounce 
of gold was doubled. It can be doubled again 
if necessary, and it probably would be if profit 
recession demanded it. 


K. B. Weiss, New York merchandising au- 
thority, thinks these multimillion-dollar shop- 
ping centers which are sending chills down the 
spines of Main Street are a speculative bubble 
soon due to burst. For one thing, Mr. Weiss 
says, the big parking lot is not the trade puller 
it was supposed to be, forcing the customer to 
walk too far to get to a store. Then he thinks 
there aren’t enough “comparative” price-shop- 
ping opportunities in a shopping center. There 
is so much fellowship that true competition 
doesn’t exist. But the straw which might break 
the shopping centers’ back, and the promoters 
with it, is the high rent necessary to pay for 
all the frills. 


+ * * 


Walter Williams, Commerce Under Secre- 
tary, wants businessmen to take a hard look 
at their sales operation and back up salesmen 
with more advertising. “Between World War I 
and World War IT,” he told the Poor Richard 
Club in Philadelphia, “advertising expendi- 
tures averaged about 3 per cent of the total 
value of goods and services. Output is now run- 
ning at the rate of $369 billion. Three per cent 
of that output would mean an advertising ex- 
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penditure of more than $11 billion at the 3 per 
cent rate. Actually, only $7 billion was in- 
vested in advertising in 1952.” There are those 
50-cent dollars again. We just don’t get used 


to them, do we? 
* 


Having secretary trouble? Then heed what 
Miss Bernice Fitz-Gibbon told a group of col- 
lege placement officials. Beautiful secretaries 
should not be expected to work in dusty, fusty 
offices. They should be placed in offices where 
work will be a pleasure, where they will have 
electric typewriters, a private telephone so the 
boss can’t snoop into their private lives, a dic- 
tating machine, foam-rubber cushioned chairs, 
2 hours for lunch, and rubber-capped waste- 
baskets so the dear girls won’t get runs in their 


nylons. 
* 


kK veryone is communications-conscious these 
days. Even the Aluminum Company of 


America, which accounts for about half the 
United States’ production of this important 
metal, is tightening up its sales organization 


and, according to an official, “improving our 
communications services to expedite orders and 
queries.” In Aleoa’s book, “communications” 
means more sales staff meetings, better train- 
ing, and imbuing salesmen with the importance 
of hard work. Can’t someone think of a better 
word than “communications” ¢ 


* * 7 


Here in Orlando, Fla., where this reporter 
has been spending the holidays, Government 
men have been holding hearings to learn what 
the Small Business Administration can do to 
make life easier for “little” businessmen. Few 
will deny that small business does have prob- 
lems, but we suspect few of these will be solved 
by spoon feeding. The small business groups 
so concerned about the small businessman, as 
has been suggested, might do a real service to 
the country by encouraging more small busi- 
nesses and further extending our system of 
private competitive enterprise. Most business- 
men, small or big, who know their business, 
seem to be doing pretty well as far as we can 
see. No amount of pampering will help those 
who don’t know their business and who cling to 
outmoded methods.—.J. C. A. 
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FOR OVER 100 YEARS 


“Sfationalsa save us $50,000 a year... 


repay their cost every 8 months!”’ 


“Our National Accounting Machines 
save us over $50,000 a year, repay- 
ing their purchase price every eight 
months ... a 150% annual return 
on our investment. 


“We have been a leading producer of 
candies, biscuits and chocolates for 
over 100 years (and are the world’s 
largest manufacturer of hot fudge). 
This indicates the volume and va- 
riety of our accounting work. 


“We use Nationals on Accounts Re- 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, varron 2, 


Pay roll 
Distribu 
Ledger 


Accounts Payable 
Sales 
Analysis, General 


ceivable, 
Labor Distribution, 
tion and 
and other accounting jobs. National's 
remarkable adaptability to all types 
of accounting—and the ease of train 
ing oOperators—are also factors of 


great value to us.” 


( President 


—ROBERT A. JOHNSTON CO., Milwaukee 


Fine candies, biscuits and chocolate 
f the size of type of business, National 

osts | domg up to of the work 

all I he 


the mone the i then 


oon pay for themscive out of 
ontinue savings as yearly 
profit. Operator ire Happier because thei work is 
ide easier. Your nearby National representative 
will gladly how how much you can save with 


Nationals adapted to your needs. Call him today! 
*TRAOE MARK #EG. U8 FAT OFF 
Waltonal 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 





just 


>] 
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a a month | 


gives you that expert you couldn't find 


Here is a simple answer to your 
search for an expert, all-around 
bookkeeper. It’s a Burroughs Sensi- 
matic. This automatic accounting 
machine is so easy to use. . . so fast 
on every accounting job... that 
your bookkeeper will have the time 
and the means to do expert work on 
all your records. 


The secret of this unsurpassed versa- 
tility is the Sensimatic’s exclusive 
sensing panel that accurately guides 
the machine through any combina- 
tion of accounting operations. To 
change the job, just turn a knob. 


It’s also a built-in guarantee against 
obsolescence. When your system or 
requirements change, just change 
sensing panels, not the machine; 
it’s as simple as that. 

All the benefits of this superb 
accounting tool are yours for only 
$17.41* a month! 

Here is the way to find out definitely 
how quick, easy and economical it 
is to apply complete Sensimatic 
accounting to your business: just 
call your nearest Burroughs branch 
office or write to Burroughs Corpo- 
ration, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


*/ sing average depreciation rates 





ONE 
SENSIMATIC 


handles all 
these jobs 


COST RECORDS + INVENTORY CONTROL 


ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE + ACCOUNTS PAYABLE 
GOVERNMENTAL REPORTS + PAYROLL 
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& Burroughs Sensimatic 


Accounting Machines 


Wherever There’s Business There’s 





